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EDUCATIONAL. 


CHERMERHORN’S Teacuens’ Acuncy 
Oldest best known ia U. 8. 


5 Rar seve ade, 1. ¥. 








CONNECTICUT. 


Hartford, Connecticut (in the Sudurds). 
OODSIDE SEMINARY. For Girls. T 


‘erms, 
E ad for culture, 
om te health, “Reopens Sop. isth. 
Miss Sara J. Surru, Principal. 





EDUCATIONAL. 


Bridgeton, New Jersey. 
Oe senses i INSTITUTE. gris year begins 
— ⸗ or poy Ge — Goren, Art, 
Drill, Gymnasium. 


Music, me 
H. K. Trasx, Principal. 








Trenton, New Jersey. 
HE DUPUY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. Aschool 
for boys backward in their studies. Only six 
boarding pupils. Thorough training. Terms $500. 





Lyme, Connecticut. 
LACK HALL toe A ct and 


atory highest ref 
parents and from members of the Yale Faculty, 
+> Principal. 








, Connecticut, 
AC LEAN SEMINARY. YOUNG LADIES. 
Location * attractive, 


eee Ee ee TB. MACLEAN, 
Waterbury, Connecticut. 
S% MARGARET’S DIOCESAN SCHOOL. 





Advent term. Eighteenth r opens . QI, 
Rect as Rev. Francis —— Ay 
Mary R. Hitvarp, Principal. 








MARYLAND. 





land, Baltimore, 21 Mt. or Place 
E MISSES BOND'S Daye AND HOME 
Scnoot ror Girts. Eleventh year. Complete 
course. Special advantages in Music. 


Baltimore, Maryland: 403 N. Exeter St. 
HE BALTIMORE MEDICAL COLLEGE 
es } mya Winter eaten — Same Ge — 18t, 1892, 
z di vip STREETT, 


M.D., ola 














MASSACHUSETTS. 


Noextras, EDWARD D. MONTANYE, Master 








NEW YORK, 


* 





Albany, New York. 

T. AGNES SCHOOL. ALBANY, AL. Y. Under 
the —— Doane. asdyear. Full 
courses of st 4? Kindergarten 


Harvard —— ‘omen. 36 instructors. For 
catalogue, address St. Acwus ScHoor. 





EDUCATIONAL. 


New York City, 308 West soth Street. 
AVAGE wis DEVELOPMENT IN- 
STITUTE L'T’D. — classes fos 
Boys en under constant 
edical . instruction a specialty. 
Send for circular. Dr. Watson L. Savacs. 


New York Cit AQ SY 
HE NEW Yo} HOOL, OF APPLIED 
DESIGN FOR WOMEN oles the cust * 


makes a specialty of the * ——— DsPaARTMENT. 
Catalogue free. * further information apply to 
we J. Pomp, Secretary. 
Pine Plains, New York. 
EYMOUR SMITH 
. i 











Plairs, N.Y yal bowoliks, Aa 
5, + ze 
thorough. Terms moderate. For particulars 
address, Rev. A. Matrices, A.M.,, 
Poughkeepsie, New York. 
IVERVIEW ACADEMY. s7th Year. Pre- 
Govern 


es th hly for Co , the . 
ee, deokiate tek elite Military 


Organization. Bissxzz & Amen, Principals. 








Aurora, Cayuga Lake, New York. 
ELLS COLLEGE, Wo WOMEN. 
Location 


Three Full Courses 
tifuland healthful ew — with mod- 
ern improvements. Session begins Sept. #1, 1898. Send 


for Catalogue. 
E. S. Frisszz, D.D., President, 





Buffalo, New York. 
Bret Foret SEMINARY, aa forty-second 


Mrs. C a Hartt oe 8 Delaware Avenue. 





Fairfield, Herkimer County, New York. 
OME BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Healthy location, home-like and thorough. 
Sept. rsth, 1892. Address, 
MISS HARRISON. 








Everett, a suburb of Boston, Massachusetts. 

RS Pov * SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
LADIES. ** s in September, 1892. 
Pleasant and healthful location, College pre- 

paratory and special studies. Nineteenth year. 


Newburgh, New York, 

HE MISSES MACKIE’S SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS. The —— year will begin 

September 23d, 1898 





Worcester, Massachusetts, 
] ‘settoo w. DALZELL'S PRIVATE ws 


sg Fy Eh Ba West St.—Prepares for 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Hanover, New Hampshire. 
HANDLER Scuoor or Scignce anp THE ARTs. 
ddress the Preside: 

















Hanover, N. H. mt, or 
Prof. E. R. Ruccuzs. 
NEW JERSEY. 
New Jersey. 
OLLEGE FOR YOUNG WOMEN anp GIRLS. 
Address for Cat 


Mrs. Gartrupe ES M.L.A.. President. 


Crambury, New Jersey. 
givers HOME AND SCHOOL FOR 


FRge.e-in-minD. 
Pav, C. F, Garrison, Prin. 
Englewood, New Jersey. 
c Sepremper St woot. FOR fis. IF wna 
—— Pu; iis wile of to ng Woe 
ley, and Smith on certificate 
Connie M. Geratn, A.B. 


Freehold, New Jersey. 
HE te Smith, Weleley LADIES’ SEMINARY ADMITS 
and Vassar, on certificate. 
tory Class, eng ned nd Muse Home 
Miss Eunice D. Sawai. Principal. 
Hoboken, New Jersey. 


iment SCHOOL. THE ACADEMIC DE- 
the Stevens Insti: 


— — 
Tuition, $150 per year, or term. 


Lakewood, New Jersey. 
SSS TOOD phe “SCHOOL. Among 
attractive Schoo: 


for Boye, Gpene September 2a. 

















New York City, 1786 Broadway, near s7th St. 

RS. ELLIMAN’S KINDERGARTEN AND 
ELEMENTARY CLASS. Froebel System 
—Ninth Year Re-opens Oct, 3d. Training 

Class for Kindergartners. 


6 West 48th Street, New York City. 


ISS SPENCE’S BOARDING AND DAY 
SCHOOL. For Girls, 5 





e Preparat b> 
students admitted.” No more than eight pupils con- 


stitute any class, 





109 West s4th Street, New York. 
ORKINGMAN’S SCHOOL, U. R. W. of the 
Cul: A limited 
taken ; tuition 
; All the 


fence and ‘Singing : prope 
course covers two rs. School open = 
Applications — Gn the school, 109 West ‘sath 
Street, New York City. 
M, P. E. Groszmann, Supt. 








OHIO. 


Columbus, Ohio: 1g: E. Broad St. 
ISS PHELPS’ ENGLISH Ane CLASSICAL 
amy FOR ee, Mee iat 
——— 
tory, Phynical preety Be Culture ees term begins 
Sept. 29, 1892. 








New York City. Riverside Drive, 85th and 86th Sts. 
HE MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
(Formerly of Columbia Heights, Brooklyn.) 





New York Ci pat 
ISS FA piety’ Classes * ng women 
and children reopen — dnt Special 
attention to primary wor! 








New York City, 134 Fifth Avenue. 


RIGINAL SCHOOL OF INDUSTRIAL ART 
— Tecnica. Design ror Woman, Practi- 


plete meth I 
the year. For terms and further 
the t, Mrs. Fronznce Evizasetu Cory. 





New York City, 183 Lenox Ave., near roth St. 
ISS MARY E. AND MISS RUTH MERING- 
TON. French and English School for Girls. 





New York City, 183 Lenox Ave., near r1g9th St. 
CADEMIC CLASSES FOR 2** ier 
A wry ana Departments. | 


attention to ~ 
tion, Native t in * — 
nasium. Resident students. Mary B.Wurron, A.B 
and Lows A. Banos. (Formerly of s25 Park Avenue.) 





— * i * — FOR GIRLS, 
SALISBUR 
M ne. Facing Central Park, Re-opens October 





ee ee mage Diss SOREPSON'S 
Iss PRESLES 
Boarding and Day School for . Re-opens 
M Thursday, Oct. kh. 








New Jersey. 
S‘ HILDA’S a a a Rm .4 


Address, Sistzx 











New York City, 55 West 47th St. 
ISS GIBBONS’ SCHOOL FOR Guay, Mrs. 
M SARAH reopen 


H. Emenson, 
September 28. A few a. | taken, 
C;reulars at Putnam’s Book Store 








PENNSYLVANIA. 


Bustleton, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
T. LUKE’S SCHOOL. A hi School, 
— spect ee a loca eo 
pecial care younger 

Illustrated eee gens lig Cuas. q ?-- and F, 

— oe F 
Pa. 

X TILSON € COLLEGE FOR —2 Fifty 
f H in famous 


land Valley. Bord er , avoid 

— College * doome Park, Large 
po hy — Heat, Gymnasium, Observatory, 
ee, 2, Shen, Suh. tee 


Logan, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 











66 OODFIELD” BOARDING SCHOOL 
22 the late aa 
yoy 1 J access of Phila. 


Within easy access 
inony Oe York. For aden addr 
Principal of " Woodfield” Logan, Phi ox 


THOROUGH FRENCH AND ENGLISH 
Home OOL FOR mis. Under the 











Scu Twenty G 
of Mme. Henrietta Clerc 
Marion L. ~—. F —— to be in 
ive xe years. Terms, $2004 year, Address H 
VERMONT. 
Burlington, Vermont. 


HE BISHOP HOPKINS HALL. The Diocesan 
School for Girls. Our certificate received at 
Wellesley College. For circulars address The 

Rev. LUCIUS M. HARDY, M.A. 


Burlington, Vermont. 
ERMONT EPISCOPAL INSTITUTE. Board- 
ing School for Boys; prepares f 
Business. Military ‘ei Ww 
pline. Finest and most healthful location in this 
country. Terms ——— H. H. Ross, A.M.. 
Principal 
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G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 


NEW YORK AND LONDON. 
PUBLISH THIS WEEK : 


The New Exodus. A Study 


of Israel in Russia. By Harotp Freperick, author 
of “ The Young Emperor,” etc, 8vo, illustrated, 
$2.50. 


Fairy Tales of India. Col- 


lected and edited by Joszru Jacoss, and illustrated 
by J. D. Barran. remo, $1.75. 


Mr, Jacobs follows up his “ Celtic Fairy Tales” of 
last Christmas, and “ nglish Fairy Tales” of the 
ding one (of both of which new editions have 
———— for), by a selection from the gorgeous fancy 
of the East. 


Names and Their Meanings, 


By Leorotp Wacwer. New edition, revised and 
corrected, 8vo, $1.50. 


The Best Reading. A Classi- 


fied Bibliography for Easy Reference. 4 vols., 8vo. 
First series, $1.50; second series, 1877-1881, $1.00, 
third series, 13882-1886, $1.00; fourth series, 1887-1891" 
$1.00. 


The Scriptures, Hebrew and 
CHRISTIAN. Edited by the Rev. Epwarp T. 
Bart.ettT, D.D., Dean of the Protestant Episcopal 
Divinity School of Philadelphia, and by the Rev. 
Joun P. Purers, Ph.D., formerly Professor of Old 
Testament History and Professor of Hebrew in the 
University of Pennsylvania. Part III., Covering the 
New Testament, now ready, temo, red edges, $2.00. 

Part I. Hebrew Story from the Creation to the Exile, 
zamo, red edges, $r.50. 

Part II. Hebrew Legislation, Tales, Poetry, and 
Prophecy. 12mo, red edges, $1.50. 


An Artist in Crime. 
OTToLENGuI. 


By R. 
16mo, paper, 50 cents ; cloth, $1.00, 


*,* Notes ae Boel, Veleme I. PR III., and 
usof the of the Nations Series, sent on 
—— 


Mr. Whittier 


is the subject of poems by 
OLIVER WENDELL HoLmMEs, 
Exizaseru Stuart Puetrs, 
and an admirable Essay by 
Grorce E. Woopserry, 
in the 


November Atlantic 


It contains articles also by 
Epwarp Everett HALe 
(‘A New England Boyhood”), 

Marcaret DELAND | 
(“ The Story of a Child”), 
F, Marton CRawrorD 


(“ Don Orsino”), 
and many others. . 
$4.00 a year ; 35 cents a number. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
11 East Seventeenth Street, New York. 








Cassell Publishing Company's 


NEW BOOKS. 


By BARRY PAIN. 


PLAYTHINGS AND PARODIES 


By Barry PAtn, author of ‘‘In a Canadian 
Canoe,” etc. 1 vol., 12mo, extra cloth, 
$1.00. 


“A delightful volume of burlesque, sketches, and short 
stories in the ha vein of this highly popular writer, 
* Barry Pain has brought the modern short , and 
the modern story is ashort one, to perfection.” —Chicago 


Tribune. 
A HOLIDAY EDITION. 


THE FATE OF FENELLA. 


By Justin H. McCartuy, M.P., A. ConAN 
Doyie, ARTHUR A’ BECKETT, CLEMENT 


ScotT, G. MANVILLE Fenn, F. ANSTEY, 
and other well-known authors, 
Holiday Edition, with 28 full- illustrations, 


1 vol,, 12mo, extra cloth, elegant, $1.50. 
** Well done."—New York Recorder. 
By GEORGES OHNET, 


NIMROD .& CO. 


A Novel, By Gzorczs OnNET, author of ‘‘The 
Soul of Pierre,” ‘‘ The Forge Master,” etc., 
etc, Translated by Mary J, Serrano. 1 vol., 
t2mo, cloth, 75 cents; paper, 50 cents, 
Cassell’s Sunshine Series. 


Pronounced the opel, if not indeed the rival, of the 
author's famous work, “* The Forge Master.”’ 


GREEN TEA. 


A Love Story. By V. SCHALLENBERGER. I 
vol., 16mo, unique cloth binding, 50 cents. 


The ** Unknown” Library. 
By FRANK BARRET7,. 
OUT OF THE JAWS OF DEATH. 


By FRANK BARRETT, author of ‘ The Admir- 
able Lady Biddy Fane,” etc. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.00. 

“* One of those novels which it is nowadays refresh- 
ing to lay one’s hands on.” —Chicago Times. 


By MRS, L. T, MEADE, 


THE MEDICINE LADY. 


A Novel. By L. T. Mzapz, author of ‘‘ Out 
of the Fashion,” ‘‘ Polly, a New Fashioned 
Girl,’’ etc, 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, $1.00, 

Meade has fresh mine in this ° 

oa i gt oe a * 

By REV. C. F. DEEMS, D. D. 


MY SEPTUAGINT. 


By CuHaries F, Dezms, D.D., Pastor of the 
Church of the Strangers, and President of 
the American Institute of Christian Philoso- 
phy. 1 vol,, r2mo, white cloth, extra, gilt 
top, $1.00. 


comers paneer. she om ip the taerosaetens = tne 
name book probebl itself 


By MRS. ALEXANDER, 


THESNARE OF THE FOWLER. 

Mrs, ALEXANDER, author of ‘‘ The Wooing 

O’t,” “Which Shall it Be?’’ etc., etc. 1 vol., 
tamo, extra cloth, $1.00. 


Well worthy to rank with her earlier masterpiece, 
“ The Wooing O’t.” 


By HESBA STRETTON. 


HALF BROTHERS. 


A Novel, Hespa StTretron, author of 
* Bede’e ity,”.‘* Hester Morley’s Prom- 
ise,’’ ‘* Jessica’s First Prayer,” etc. 1 vol., 
12mo., cloth, $1.00. 


For SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


Cassell Publishing Company, 
104 and 106 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 





Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s 
NEW BOOKS. 


A Wonder-Book 
Jor Girls and Boys. 


By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE, 
Splendidly illustrated by 
WALTER CRANE, 


with — fees = Pictures in colors, and 
about forty headp —— andinitials, 
also in colors. Beautifully printed and 


bound, in all respects one of the most artistic 
and attractive Holiday Books ever produced 
in America, 8vo, $3.00. 


Dorothy Q. 


A Ballad of the Boston Tea- 


Party, and Grandmother's Story of Bunker 
Hill Battle. 


By Oxiver WenpDELL HoLmgEs, 
Three of Dr, Holmes’s most popular 


beautifully illustrated with a portrait 
Dorothy Q,, and with many Pictures, deco- 
rative ers, and head and tail pieces, by 


Howarp Pye, Exquisitely bound from 
designs by Mrs, WHITMAN, $1.50. 


In the Levant. 


By CuarLes DuDLEY WARNER, 
Holiday Edition, from new plates, with a 
new steel portrait of Mr. Warner and about 
twenty-five full- photogravures of East- 
ern subjects, and decorative headpieces and 
and initials, Attractively bound, with a 
cloth slip cover. . 2 vols,, ramo, $5.00, 


Wnterborough. 


A novel by Eriz- Orne WuiTE, 
author of ‘* Miss Brooks,” and ‘‘A Brown- 
ing Courtship.” 16mo, $1.25. 

A fresh story of New Hampshire scenes 
and character, The is attractive, the 
conversations are rary bright, and readers 
will find the novel unusually interesting. 


Caesar. 


A History of the Art of War 
among the Romans from the Era of Marius 
to the Fall of the Roman Empire, with 
detailed account of the Campaigns of Caius 
Julius Cesar, By THropors A. 
Colonel U.S. Army, With a Portrait Bust 
of Ceesar, 250 Maps, Charts, and other il- 
lustrations, 1 vol. 8vo, gilt top, $5.00. 
This book is of the same high 
bal.” It le Based on, thorongh 
——— on 
the scenes of Ceesar’s 


the authorities, ancient per pig, snd 
Dante's New Life. 
(Vita Nuova.) 


Translated by Cuar.tes EvioT 
Norton, Professor of Art in Harvard 
University. notes and 


i 


character 

* Hanni- 
of 
all 


Sold by Booksellers, Sent, postpaid, by 
HovcuTown, Mirriau & Co., Boston, 
1t East 17th Street, New Yorx. t 
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T. Y. Crowell & Co. 


HAVE JUST ISSUED 
The New Favorite Illustrated 


Edition of Popular Poets. 

Printed on fine paper, Fully illustrated by 
GARretTrT, Sr. foun HAkPER, SCHELL, 
TAYLOR, COPELAND, and other eminent ar- 
tists. 27 volumes, comprising the works of 
Mas. Browninc, Burns, BYRON, GEORGE 
Euior, JEan INGELOw, MeripgeTH, MILTON, 
Moors, Scott, Tennyson, WorDsworRTH, 
etc. Square 8vo, cloth, gilt edges. Novel 
and artistic cover designs, cloth, slip wrap- 
pers. Each volume in a cloth box, $2.50 per 
volume. Also in fine leather bindings, four 
styles, $4.50 to $6.00, Catalogues giving 
complete list sent on application, 


Tennyson’s Poems. 
Complete in two volumes, Illustrated with 
numerous wood engravings from original 


drawings by the best artists, with photogra- 
vure eotiaphavts. 2 vols., tamo, cloth, gilt 


top, boxed, $3.00. 2 vols., 12mo, white 


back and corners, fancy paper sides, gilt top, 
boxed, $3.00, , 


Handy Volume Classics. 

An entirely new line of standard books, in prose 
andpoetry, Handy in size, carefully printed 
on god paper, and bound in faultless style ; 

volume is illustrated with a frontispiece 
and title-page in photogravure, and most of 
the volumes have numerous additional illus- 
trations by the best artists. Twenty-three 
volumes, comprising ‘* Lucile,” ‘* Lady of 
the Lake,” ‘‘ Idylls of the King,” Ropert 
Brownino’s, Burns’ AND Por’s Works, 
**Lalla Rookh,” ‘Sesame and Lilies, 
“*Cranford,” etc., etc. (Other vols, in pre 
aration.) £8mo, half white binding eit 
top, $1 00; cloth gilt, $1.00; full silk, $1.50; 
f calf, $2.00; half levant, $2.50 per vol. 


Famous Types of Womanhood. 

By Saran K, Botton, author of “ Poor 
Boys who Became Famous,” etc. 

Lives of Marie Louise, Queen of Prussia, 
Madame Recamier, Jenny Lind, Miss 
Dix, etc.; with Portraits, 12mo, $1.50. 

No books for young people are more 
popeles than those by Mrs. Bolton, and 
volume is one of the best of the series. 


The Imperial Edition of Stand- 


ard Poetical Works. 
Printed on fine paper, with eight full-page 
original Illustrations by the best artists, 
attractively bound in durable and uniform 
style. 20 volumes, full 12mo, cloth, gilt 
edges, gil border lines, $1.50 per volume. 
Mrs, BRowninG, Rost. BROWNING, MIL- 
Ton, Scott, TENNYSON, SHAKESPEARE, etc. 
Catalogues, giving complete list, sent on 
application. 


H ugo's Les Miserables, 
Translated by IsabeL F. HAPGooD. 2 vols., 
t2mo, fully Illustrated. Full cloth, gilt 
top, boxed, $3.00 ; white back and corners, 
fancy paper sides, gilt top, boxed, $3.00. 


Walton’s Angler. 
eee in two volumes, with all the orig- 
inal 86 Illustrations of Major's edition, and 
photogravure frontispieces. 2vols.,16mo, 
cloth, gilt top, $2.50. 


Wordsworth's Poems (elections). 
HOLIDAY EDITION. 
Illustrated in photogravure by E. H. Gar- 
RETT. Printed on fine dekle-edge laid 
tr, 1I2mo, cloth, ornamental design, 
Pile top, cloth box, $2.50; full leather, 
gilt top, $3.50. 
THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 
46 East 14th Street, New York. 
too Purchase Street, Boston. 





OUR LATEST BOOKS 





Poems BY HELEN Jackson (H. H.). 


With 25 Illustrations, designed by EmiLz BAYARD, photogravured by Etson, Vignettes by 
H. GARRETT, and a new Portrait never before engraved. On English laid paper,, 
cloth, handsomely decorated. 12mo, $3.00. 


EDITION DE LUXE. 


250 copies on hand-madé paper, deckel edges ; proof impressions on India paper. 8vo, 
crushed levant morocco, gilt top, $10.00. 
AUTHOR'S EDITION. 
DREAMS. 
By. OLtve SCHREINER, author of ‘‘ The Story of an African Farm.” 16mo, Handsome 


cloth. 60 cents. Price reduced from $1.00. This is the only authorized American 
edition of Miss Schreiner’s book ; all others deprive her of her rights. 


Barbara Fritchie. Selections from Isaac Pening- 


ton. 


By Mary W. Tizeston. Editor of ‘‘ Daily 
Strength,” etc. 16mo, cloth, white and 
gold, 75 cents. 


A Study. By Carouine H. DALL. With 
Portrait and view of the Fitchie house. 
12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


JEAN INGELOW’s 
COMPLETE POETICAL Works. 


With a new Portrait from a recent photograph, and an engraving of her home in Boston, 
Englaud. Two volumes, 12mo, $3.00; half calf or half morocco, $7.00. 


This is the only edition published in America with the author’s sanction, 


RHYMES AND BALLADS FoR GIRLS AND Boys. 


By Susan Cooipce, Illustrated by Harriet R. Ricwarps, E, H. GARRETT, and others. 
8vo, cloth. Handsomely decorated. Price, $1.50, 


Under the Water-Oaks, The Captain of the Kittiewink. 


A Southern Story for Young People. By | A Cape Ann Story for Boys. By Herserr 
MARIAN BREWSTER. Illustrated. Square D. Warp. Tifustrated. Sauere 16mo, 
16mo, cloth, $1.25. cloth, $1.25, 


* Refreshing in its breeziness.”” * Full of sparkle and fun.” 


More Goop TIMES AT HACKMATACK. 


By Mary P, W. Satu, author of the ‘ Jolly Good Times” Stories, Illustrated. r16mo 
cloth, $1.25. : 
The Little Sister of Wilifred. Dear. 


A Story. By the author of ‘‘ Dear Daughter 
—— Alustrated. Small 4to, cloth, 
1.00, 


A Story. By the author of ‘‘ Miss Toosey’s 
Mission.” Frontispiece by Jzsstz Mc- 
DERMOTT. 16mo, cloth; $1.00, 


Baby John. 


By the author of ‘‘ Miss Toosey’s Mission,” 
etc. 16mo, 50 cents. 


The Story of Juliette. 


A Child’s Romance, By Brarrice WAsuH- 
INTON, Illustrated, Small 4to, cloth, $1.00. 








At all bookstores. Postpaid, on receipt of price. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Publishers, Boston. 
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Literature 
The Laureate’s Last Volume * 


IN A SLENDER BOOK of one hundred and twelve pages we 
have the final offering of the master of English song of this 
century. It is not so great as most of its predecessors, 
yet the quality of the poems in ‘The Death of Cinone, 
Akbar’s Dream, and Other Poems’ is sufficiently fine to 
make it worthy of the genius which produced it—the mark 
of whose individuality is clearly stamped upon it. The col- 
lection is dedicated to Lady Tennyson in these charming 
lines, called ‘ June Bracken and Heather’ :— 


There on the top of the down, 

The wild heather round me and over me June’s high blue, 

When I look’d at the bracken so bright and the heather so brown, 
I thought to myself I would offer this book to you, 

This, and my love together, 

To you that are seventy-seven, 

With a faith as clear as the heights of the June-blue heaven, 

And a fancy as summer-new 

As the green of the bracken amid the gloom of the heather. 


‘The Death of Gnone’ is in blank-verse and recalls the 
poet’s earlier compositions that deal with similar themes, 
though it lacks much of their warmth and passion. 
‘ Akbar’s Dream,’ also in blank-verse, is the longest poem in 
the volume and is fully annotated by the poet. It contains 
many fine lines, but the closing passage is perhaps the most 
conspicuous. Akbar has just finished recounting his dream 
to Abul Fazl :— 

‘but we hear 

Music : our palace is awake, and morn 

Has lifted the dark eyelash of the night 

From off the rosy cheek of waking Day. 

Our hymn to the sun, They sing it. Let us go.’ 

HyMN 

Once again thou flamest heavenward, once again we see thee rise. 
Every morning is thy birthday gladdening human hearts and eyes. 


Every morning here we greet it, bowing lowly down before 


thee, 
Thee — Godlike, thee the changeless, in thine ever-changing 
8 es. 


—— shadow-slayer, arrowing light from clime to 
me, 
Hear thy myriad laureates hail the monarch in their woodland 


rhyme. 
Warble bird, and open flower, and men, below his dome of 
azure 
nang, adoring Him the Timeless in the flame that measures 
ime. 


‘ The Bandit’s Death’ is a spirited ballad based upon Sir 
Walter Scott’s version of the story of the death of Il Bizarro, 
as given in his Journal; and it is inscribed to the Romancer 
in this rather ordinary quatrain :— 

O great and gallant Scott, 

True gentleman, heart, blood and bone, 

I would it had been my lot 

To have seen thee, and heard thee, and known, 
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‘The Church- Warden and the Curate,’ written in dialect, 


revives memories of ‘The Northern Farmer’ ballads,‘The — 


Northern Cobbler’ and ‘The Village Wife.’ The verses 
entitled ‘Charity’ tell a pathetic story; and the stanzas 
‘Riflemen, Form !,’ first published more than forty years 

o, are full of strength and the martial movement with 
which we were made familiar in ‘The Charge of the Light 
Brigade.’ 

As Tennysonian in manner as any is the brief lyric 
entitled ‘ The Tourney ’ and the pretty song ‘ The Bee and 
the Flower,’ which Maid Marian sings in ‘The Foresters’; 
and both ‘ Poets and Critics’ will be consoled and encour- 
aged by these lines, which are addressed to them :— 


This thing, that thing is the rage, 

Helter-skelter runs the age ; 

Minds on this round earth of ours 

Vary like the leaves and flowers; 
Fashion'd after certain laws ; 

Sing thou low or loud or sweet, 

All at all points thou canst not meet, 
Some will pass and some will pause. 


What is true at last will tell : 
Few at first will place thee well ; 
Some too low would have thee shine, 
Some too high—no fault of thine— 
Hold thine own, and work thy will! 
Year will graze the heel of year, 
But seldom comes the poet here, 
And the Critic's rarer still, 


The two short poems, ‘ Faith’ and ‘God and the Uni- 
verse,’ deal with the serious thoughts inspired by the reali- 
zation that the end was close at hand, and both of them 
exhibit the nobility of character, the serene hopefulness, and 
the strong belief in an endless after-life, which were ever 
conspicuous features in all of the Laureate’s verse, The 
second of these runs as follows :— 


I 
Will * 53 spark of being wholly vanish in your deeps and 
ights 
Must ed day be dark by reason, O ye Heavens, of your boundless 
nights, 


* of Suns, and roll of systems, and your fiery clash of meteor- 
tes 


Il 


‘ Spirit, nearing yon dark portal at the limit of thy human state, * 
Fear not thou the hidden purpose of that Power which alone is 


eat, 
Nor the myriad world, His shadow, nor the silent Opener of the 
te.’ : 


At the Laureate’s funeral, on Wednesday, Oct. 1a, the 
choir of Westminster Abbey sang two of his poems—‘Cross- 
ing the Bar’ and ‘ The Silent Voices.’ The latter was set 
to music by his wife, to whom he had dedicated it only a 
few days aan his death, It appears in this his latest 
book. It is a beautiful bit, of only ten lines:— 

THE SILENT VOICES * 
When the dumb Hour, clothed in black, 
brings the Dreams about my bed, 
Call me not so often back, 
Silent Voices of the dead, 
Toward the lowland ways behind me, 
And the sunlight that is gone. 
Call me rather, silent voices, 
Forward to the starry track 
Glimmering up the heights beyond me, 
On, and always on! 

The life and writings of him whose body was so re- 
cently entombed in the Abbey have been among the most 
potent influences for good in the world during the last half- 
century. Rather than be saddened by the thought that this 
is the last book we shall have from his hands, let us be 
for the glorious line of volumes of noble poetry he has given 
to us and to those who shall come after us, 


* Copyright, 1892, by Macmillan & Co. 
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“ Three Episodes in Massachusetts History” * 

In THESE Two handsome volumes Mr. Charles Francis 
Adams reviews the history of the region surrounding Mass- 
achusetts Bay. So far from its being a hasty essay, the abun- 
dant material has been wrought into form by the studies, 
presentations and representations of many years. 

The story opens with a description of the ‘ new-found Gol- 
, pope. as Eastern Massachusetts was called, after the plague 
. had swept away most of the Indians in 1616-17. The epi- 

sodes of the Argonauts of Boston Bay (Miles Standish and 

his exploiting crew), of Squanto, ‘ Preston’s rude fellows,’ 
and the Maypole of Merry Mount, are all restated afresh. 
The old sands of history are resifted, with the gain of many 
a shining flake and an occasional nugget. The author's 
good right hand of strength and literary charm are fully 
manifested in depicting the conflict between the royal and the 
Puritan parties. Sir Ferdinand Gorges,in a sense not used by 
the Baptists, was in close communion with Archbishop Laud, 
and knew what went on in the Colonial Council chamber. 
Vet despite his trans-Atlantic allies and advantages he was 
beaten, The Puritans won the day for freedom, and Gorges 

_ disappeared from history, and in 1647 fromthe world. The 
story of the Puritan victory is full of interesting detail, and 
we believe has never been written so fully, certainly never so 
engagingly, as in this work. 

Episode’ No. 2 takes us into the field of church history, 
and indeed into the theology, social life and intellectual 
atmosphere of early New England. ‘The Antinomian Con- 
troversy ’ is described, and the figures of Mistress Anne 
Hutchinson and Sir Harry Vane and the Revs. John Wheel- 
wright, Cotton, Davenport and Shepard are clothed with 
reality as we read. The theological disputes concerning 

ace and works make evident the sad plight of one born 
lore her or his proper time, Being at least two centuries 
before either ‘the enfranchisement of women ’ or the ‘new 
theology,’ Mistress Hutchinson had to fly from intolerant 
Puritan-land to hospitable and tolerant New Netherland. 
The story of this great tempest in the ecclesiastical teapot 
which, in details, reminds one, who knows the persons in- 
volved, of the late Andover prosecution, is told in cold blood 
by Mr. Adams, His provoking coolness in handling the ashes 
once so fiery reminds us of our boyhood’s remembrance of 
the man who enjoyed swallowing hot coals. With plenty of 
the liquid storax of agnosticism on his tongue, Mr. Adams 
seems able to touch with impunity once sizzling themes. At 
many minor points he differs from other writers, and indeed 
we fear that while settling the Antinomian controversy, his 
rather free criticisms will stir up another and a fresher one. 
The Boston vening Transcript’s Saturday column of 
queries will doubtless bloom afresh. 

‘Episode’ No. 3 is substantially the local history of the 
town of Braintree. Yet it is the kind of history that the 
philosophic mind enjoys, and the reading of it will be good 
anywhere in the Republic. Local details and picturesque in- 

ts are not indeed lacking, but in substance the history 
is one of thought and action in the domains of ethics, 
politics and religion during a quarter of a millenium. In 
those days, the church was the club, and an ample substitute 
for the newspaper, railway and telegraph. 

Tempted as we are to copy out many a luminous sentence, 
mirth-provoking incident, or lively episode, we forbear, for 
lack of space, and recommend ’our readers to enjoy these 
old stories, so freshly, racily and skilfully told as to be 

ly new. Heartily also do we sympathize with Mr. 
Adams in his just and intelligent criticism of artists, poets 
and historiographers who have needlessly idealized the —— 
sons or distorted the facts. From the Forefathers’ Day 
orator to the rotunda picture-painter, and even to Longfel- 
low, there have been shocking and wanton departures from 
the truth. From our own —* of the original chronicles, 
withal familiar with the historic ground, we can cordially 
subscribe to the author's complaint (p.95). With him, also, 
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we hope that ‘ the time may come when a school of histori- 
cal poets and painters shall arise who will deal truthfully 
and vigorously with these scenes. * * * The real facts 
are good enough, strong enough and picturesque enough 
for anyone, be he historian, poet, or painter. They cer- 
tainly have not. yet been, nor are they likely soon to be, im- 
proved upon.’ 





Moorehead's “‘ Primitive Man in Ohio” * 


AFTER Mr. MooreHEAp’s creditable work on ‘ Fort 
Ancient,’ his present volume, with its pretentious title and 
its meagre contents, is a decided disappointment. Apart 
from the work of his collaborators—to be presently noticed, 
—it consists mainly of descriptions of the opening of many 
burial-mounds, chiefly in the central and southern parts of 
Ohio, and especially in the localities in which he had 
been preceded by Squier and Davis more than forty years. 
His excavations have added very little to the extensive 
knowledge of the archeology of that region which had 
been gained by their admirable work, while his descriptions 
and conclusions evince a sad inferiority to the clear dis- 
cernment and philosophical temper displayed by his emi- 
nent predecessors, To their general accuracy of statement 
and scrupulous caution in judgment, he himself bears em- 
phatic testimony. 

Mr. Moorehead gives no attention to the vast earthworks, 
in the form of enclosures, parallel walls, animal mounds, 
and the like, which are by far the most interesting and sig- 
nificant relics of the early population. They are beyond 
the scope of his present work, in which we follow him from 
‘Mound Number One’ to ‘Mound Number Forty-three,’ 
in a wearisome monotony of trenches, decayed skeletons 
and buried implements of the usual commonplace descrip- 
tion, There are, however, two or three finds recorded by 
him of somewhat exceptional importance. In a large 
mound near Chilicothe were found many portions of logs, 
some of them nearly a foot in diameter, which had been 
cut off with stone axes. Some of these logs were planted in 
a stockade, while others formed a ‘ hut or pen, ten feet wide 
and twelve feet long, built up by crossing the logs at the 
corners in the usual fashion.’ The object of this peculiar 
erection is not made apparent. In another mound, which 
had already been partly explored by Squier and Davis, were 
found more than eight thousand ‘ flint-disks,’ the carefully 
prepared material for implements to be manufactured by 
the aboriginal artisans. This vast store, a notable monu- 
ment of native industry, has been preserved for the Colum- 
bus ‘ World’s Fair,’ Elsewhere were found, near together, 
two deposits of wrought copper, aggregating two hundred 
and thirty-five pieces. They comprised ‘sheets worked into 
fantastic designs, squares and semi-circles, Swastika crosses, 
effigies of birds and fishes, anklets and bracelets, combs and 
pendants, large and small celts, and, in short, every known 
form of copper implement or ornament.’ All of these have 
likewise been retained for the great Exposition. 

Three of the best chapters of the volume have been added 
by other hands. In the first chapter of the book, Dr, H. 
T. Cresson, the experienced archzologist of Philadelphia, 
has given a careful summary of the paleolithic finds of the 
ice age in Ohio, which have followed and confirmed the 
famous discoveries of Dr. Abbott in New Jersey. And in 
the concluding chapter he has furnished a scientific de- 
scription of the ‘crania and skeletons’ which have been 
unearthed in that region by the recent researches, with com- 
parative measurements. Not less interesting, and still more 
striking, is the excellent account given in Chapter IV., by 
Mr. Gerard Fowke, of the remarkable deposit, known +s 
Flint Ridge, near the centre of the State, which supplied, in 
rocks of exceedingly hard and exquisitely beautiful chalce- 
dony, the most highly-prized material of the native stone 
implements of all descriptions, This deposit comprised 
originally, according to Mr. Fowke’s estimate, an extent of 
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fully thirty square miles, with an average thickness of four 
or five feet. All this enormous mass, except about four 
square miles, has been broken up and carried away by the 
native miners, in the persistent labors of many centuries, 
Objects manufactured from this stone ‘surpass in beauty 
and brilliancy the finest agates or carnelians.’ They have 
been recognized over a wide territory, from Virginia to Iili- 
nois, among other evidences of an extensivecommerce, Of 
the artistic talent of the workmen there can be no question. 
Mr. Bennett, the capable artist, who has ably illustrated the 
volume, declares that some of their works ‘ bespeak a clearly 
conceived idea, a definite motive and vigorous execution, 
not inferior to the predominant motives of early Mediter- 
ranean decorative art.’ 

After these statements there seems a grotesque incon- 
gruity in adding that the special ‘purpose’ of Mr. 
head's book, as announced by him, is to prove that the so- 
called Moundbuilders were merely ordinary ‘ savages,’ who 
had not made even ‘an approach toward civilization,’ This 
‘primitive man’ of Ohio, we are told, ‘instead of living 

eacefully in villages and improving a country unequalled 
in natural resources, spent his time in petty warfare or sav- 
age worship, and in the observance of the grossest super- 
stitions,’ Nothing more is needed than the evidence of the 
author’s own publications to show that these conclusions are 
utterly at variance with the known facts. He himself re- 
marks (page 81) that the magnitude of such a work as ‘ Fort 
Ancient’ implies ‘ the prolonged and continuous industry of 
@ numerous population.’ But a large population cannot be 
maintained without agriculture; and continuous industry 
cannot be carried on during perpetual warfare, such as is 
waged by savages. There is every indication that the peo- 
ple who reared the great earthworks and other ancient 
constructions of the Ohio valley had not merely villages but 
large towns, permanently established, under a regular and 
settled government. Permanent towns, the abode of citi- 
zens (cives), imply civilization, which may exist without 
metals and without letters. Whether the Moundbuilders 
were addicted to ‘savage worship’ and ‘ gross superstitions,’ 
like the civilized people of ancient Egypt and Greece and 
of modern Hindostan, we have no means of judging, though 
it is probable enough, But it is certain that they were in- 
dustrious farmers and miners, skilful artisans, and enter- 

rising traders. The pre-Columbian civilizations of America, 
in their various forms, as they once existed on the great 
plateaus of Central and North America, and in the Ohio 
and Mississippi plains, and as they still partly survive in the 
Pueblo villages of New Mexico and Arizona, are among the 
most interesting and valuable subjects of study in historical 
and social science. While recognizing the zealous industry 
displayed by Mr. Moorehead in his recent researches, one 
can only regret they have been carried on under preconceived 
notions, which detract seriously from their usefulness. 





Mr. Sherman's “ Little-Folk Lyrics” * 

THIs TEMPTING little volume is a prelude to the happy 
burst of children’s voices soon to herald in Kris Kringle, 
king of the dying year and forerunner of the one unborn. 
Stockings are already lengthening, quills are already sharp- 
eningin anticipation of the glad event, the golden antithesis 
of the autumnal season of ‘meadows brown and sere.’ To 
write for little folk is a rare privilege and a rare gift. No 
more exacting critics exist than the wee prattlers who listen 
to nursery tales or nursery verse at one’s knees, pricking up 
keen ears for a false note or an inartistic or improbable 
ending, The very improbabilities must be ‘true '—true to 
the infant word and the infantile experience ; or woe to 
the luckless /i¢térateur who ventures on this difficult ground. 
The eternal youth of Mother Goose is vouchsafed to few 
rhymesters; the mixture of realism and comedy in which 
she delights touches the child’s soul at a fundamental point, 
and sets it dancing with inconsequent glee. 
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Mr. Sherman's pe lyrics throw into charming form 
many of the sights and sounds of the child-drama, the little 
incidents of child-life, the matter-of-fact yet musical setting 
within which it throbs, its mixture of ideality and iron- 
bound fact. His collection begins with a calendar of the 
months, which run mysically in and out his rhymes from 
January to December, each bearing its emblem or its 
characteristic—snowy, leafy, showery, icy, or fruitful, just 
such as an observant child would notice and treasure up. 
These twelve lyrics are folléwed by ‘ Spring-Time,’ ‘ Blos- - 
soms,’ ‘ Golden-Rod,’ ‘ Anemone’ and ‘ Daisy,’ all loved of 
children, and interwoven with their plastic imaginations 
from the word ‘go.’ Orchards and meadows, smiles and 
tears, winds and dewdrops, cherries and pebbles follow with 
their tinkle and tintinnabulation of childish rhyme, varyin 
with kites and canaries, tops and clouds, snowflakes an 
dreams: all bright and winsome facts in little folks’ lives, 
here clad in graceful garments of verse easy to be remem- 
bered. The music of bird and rain-harp, of bees and elf- 
lamps, of waterfalls and fairy-dance enters into this 
realm of child-verse, and each is dramatized with a sprightly 
or a vivid epithet, like a jewel in its ear, hung there for 
hope or memory. The prettiest of the verses, to our mind, 
and a good specimen of the whole, is the following :— 
WIZARD FROST 

Wondrous things have come to pass 

On my square of window-glass. 

Looking in it I have seen 

Grass no longer painted green, 

Trees whose branches never stir, 

Skies without a cloud to blur, 

Birds below them sailing ’ 

Church-spires pointing to the sky. 

And a funny little town 

Where the le, up and down 

Streets of silver, to me seem 

Like the people in a dream, 

Dressed in finest kinds of lace : 

’Tis a picture, on a space 

Scarcely larger than the hand, 

Of a tiny Switzerland, . 

Which the wizard Frost has drawn 

*Twixt the nightfall and the dawn. 

a ! and see what he has done 

re ’tis stolen by the Sun, 





Mr. Scollard’s ‘Songs of Sunrise Lands” * 


No RECENT VOLUME of poems by an American poet of 
his generation excels Mr. Clinton Scollard’s'‘ Songs of Sun- 
rise Lands.’ It is full of promise and of actual performance, 
Gifted with a charming fancy, a ready imaginations and a 
rare sense of rhyme and rhythm, the poet went to ‘ abide in 
the Sun’s unclouded door,’ and found in the heart of the 
Orient the realization of his dreams, The variety, spon- 
taneity and beauty of the songs in this collection are a con- 
clusive proof of the congeniality of the singer’s environ- 


ment : he, too, 
knew the Land of the East, 
For his soul was native there. 

Every poem in the volume, whatever the mood, the fancy or 
the story, breathes the odor of the Orient ; the romantic 
atmosphere and the rich color ————— with 
the life and character of these sunrise lands pervade Mr. 
Scollard’s work to a fascinating degree. Those who are 
familiar with the poet's previous volumes will be greatly im- 
pressed by the advance he has made since the —— 
of ‘Old and New World Lyrics’: his touch grown 
surer, his thought deeper and his imagination stronger, and 
the new collection is more even in quality than any of its 
attractive predecessors. 

To his gifts as a poet Mr, Scollard has the added f rob a 
the story-teller. Such poems as ‘ Easter Eve at > 
Moab,’ ‘The Bronze Christ,’ ‘The Mosque of the Sultan 
Hassan,’ ‘ The Caliph’s Pillar,’ ‘ Hadeth the Maronite * and 
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* Mustapha’ are excellent les of his skill in combin- 
ing these gifts. It is in the first of these, a fine piece of 
blank-verse, that he rises to his highest pitch of passion, 
and shows his powers at their best ; but as a lyric, the first 
poem in the volume, ‘ Khamsin,’ recently printed in 7he 
, is his masterpiece. Of the fourteen sonnets, most 
of which are exquisite pictures, one will naturally favor 
*At Heliopolis,’ “The Sphinx’ and ‘The Nile,’ the last 
having this fine octave:— , 
Nurse of old Egypt, * on circling year, 
When parched and fevered by the heat she lies 
Ben a dazzling arch of rainless skies, 
And e’en the green acacia buds grow sere, 
How dost thou brim a cup supremely dear 
And hold it to her lips, until her sighs 
Have ceased, and all before her ancient eyes 
Is fair as erst it was, or far or near ! 

In closing our notice of this volume, we cannot do better 
than to quote these lines, which may properly be addressed 
to every lover of lyric poesy :— 

No vintage-draught soe’er, compressed 
From the broad bosom of the West, 

Can yield the keen delight of this 
Enthralling roseate cup of bliss. 

Then come, O Friend; quaff deep with me! 
And Poesy our pledge shall be. 





“The Woodman” * 

IN THE FOREST range uniting the department of Maine 
to that of La Beauce is the scene of ‘The Woodman’ laid. 
It is an immense extent of wood, intersected by narrow, 
grassy paths, untouched by the hand of man, which have 
given to the whole region the picturesque name of Chemins 

erts. This forest is unique in its aspect, and it may be 
compared with the sea in its grandeur, its infinitude, its roll- 

waves, its deep murmurs and its wild tempests. In its 
and in its wrath it lords it over the dwellers in its 
midst, and man in this imposing wilderness is driven to 
silence and contemplation. The inhabitants live exactly as 
their ancestors lived before them. It is not poverty, but 
contempt of comfort, Their maxim is that the forest ought 
to ip all they want—theft is considered lawful ; the 
feeling of mine and thine does not exist ; they do not steal, 
they take. The inhabitants are in love with their forest— 
an unconscious but incurable passion which is hereditary. 
It is instinctive in the child, grows with his growth, and 
never leaves him when he becomes a man; when he is 
away from his woods it becomes a perfect nostalgia. This 
feel oe itself in myths which the denizens of 
the Chemins Verts have made their own, and of which 
Renaud the Poacher is the hero and the type. 

*The Woodman’ has been lauded as the first attempt 
made in France to turn the current of the promiscuous real- 
ism of —*—— day, the first retort of moral right against 
wrong. is may have been, and no doubt was, its author’s 
object, but he is too much of an artist to allow it to obscure 
his main purpose—the complete development of this child of 
the forest. It is not as having marked a stage in the reac- 

inst realistic fiction that this book will live; it will 

fix ' in the memory of those who read it as a pastoral 
symphony of the most exquisite description. Elevated in its 
sen t, pure in its conception and artistic in its execution, 
it is a delight from the simple but touching scenes in Renaud’s 
early life to its tragic close. He could not bear that his 
forest should be invaded by Prussians, that its beauty which 
had lasted two hundred years should be destroyed by for- 
eigners. The trees, the soil, the view, were sacred to him, 
and when his jealous anger revealed to him the possible 
desecration of all that he held dear, he gave up his life, with- 
out a moment’s hesitation, to protect it. This book is the 
_ work of the French. Procureur-Général, M. Guernay de 
—— writing under the pseudonym of Jules de Glou- 
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“The Chatelaine of La Trinité” * 

SWITZERLAND seems a land peculiarly adapted to the 
cloudland of abstractions, It is a land of pale heights and 
spectral distances, of white glacier and sheeted mist, of 
pallid distance and celestial solitudes, whose stillness is 
almost metaphysical, almost abstract. ‘On the heights 
there is repose ’—white, dazzling, indefinite. The Alp-horn 
may disturb it into momentary vibration, the Alp-vulture 
may wheel majestically amid it and cause intermittent thrills 
and flashes of tremor ; but the icy virginity of those imme- 
morial silences remains practically untouched. The vast 
abstraction of the Alps overhangs and overawes the land- 
scape and the souls that dwell within it; even figures as liv- 
ing, as concrete as Schiller's Tell and his singing fisher-boys 
become vague in the solemn purity of that air. Mont Blanc 
itself stands aside, a great mountainous emblem, a glorious 
allegory. 

Was it for this reason that Mr. Fuller sets the scene of 
his last ¢¢ude—we cannot call it by name so concrete, so 
unnebulous, as ‘romance’ or ‘novel’—in the high Alps, 
among the firs and glaciers and aiguii/es that mount the 
silver air and peer into it with such unflinching front? The 
Chatelaine of La Trinité dwells in a rarefied atmosphere of 
her own, in a castle that overlooks a valley; an eaglet in 
an eyrie that seems the very incarnation of white Switzer- 
land itself, Switzerland without roses, without blushes, 
without spot of color anywhere except at the throat of its 
evening or morning skies. Here she is joined by a certain 
Aurelia West, an American smitten with ancestral hankerings 
and picturesque old-world enthusiasms, to whom the chateau 
life is delightful, thin and puritannical as it is. The twain 
go on a journey with the Chatelaine’s godfather through 

yrol, Italian Switzerland, and the remoter recesses of 
the Dolomites, and here and there bits of delicious color are 
let in through the side of Italy, flooding the pale panorama 
of the pages with a momentary brilliance of another kind 
from its always brilliant analysis. On the way they fall in 
with certain ‘types,’—one cannot call them men and 
women,—who symbolize the Spirit of the Times, the Demi- 
Monde, the End of the Century, and Scientific Research, 
and who are dissected by a subtle spiritual surgery after the 
fashion of ‘Marius the Epicurean,’ laying bare their quiver- 
ing nerves and overladen sensibilities with a frankness 
that one does not anticipate from beings so sophisticated, 
In an exquisite style, now reminiscent of Henry James, now 
recalling Pater, Mr. Fuller unrolls chapter after chapter of 
description, showing the fleeting and changing aspects 
through which the Chatelaine and her friends pass as they 
journey on as almost unearthly pilgrims to their Beulah, It 
is the acme of refined writing, the apex of disembodied 
prose ; almost poetry, in short, of an ethereal quality. The 
German, the French, the Italian, the Alp nationalities are 
touched off with extreme cleverness—not etched, for etch- 
ing is too distinct; not printed, for printing has founda- 
tions of color; hardly drawn, for lines are mathema- 
tically clear; it is rather work like a delicate composite 
photography, in which fleeting likenesses follow close on 
fixed dissimilarities, and the observer is puzzled at once and 
delighted at the elusive skill of the artist in suggesting 
what he abstains from delineating. 





Recent Fiction 
IF EVER THERE were an illustration of the trite old saying, ‘Ap- 
rances are deceitful,’ it is to be found in the case of ‘ The Med- 
e Lady,’ by Mrs. L. S. Meade. How such a harmless-looking 
volume, clad in gray and gilt, with nothing to give warning of its 
contents, could prove to be such a eT is inexplicable to 
the dazed reviewer, ‘The Medicine y’ is a long-drawn-out 
tragedy, ending in a street scene where a woman confesses to a 
crowd of roughs who have demanded more medicine, 
that the remedy she has using is imperfect, that she has dis- 
her dying husband’s commands in using it, and that she 
has just killed her child in employing it; whereupon an infuriated 


* * The Chatelaine of La Trinité. By Heary B. Fuller, author of * The Chevalier 
of Pensieri-Vani.’ $z.e5, The Century Co. 
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ives springs up and stabs her. The remedy is called lymph, and 
whether t Gory is told to warn the Gudeibue HONG aoeiost 


, or whether it is narrated from pure tina 

of melodrama, is not evident. It is a erent 

tale from those that have given Mrs. Meade her t ta- 
tion. ($1. Cassell Publishing Co.)——‘EasT AND WEST,’ 


by Edward Everett Hale, is a story of the settlement, late in the 
last century, of that famous old Marietta, Ohio, at the mouth 
of the Muskingum on the banks of the Ohio River, Many an old 
Massachusetts family name has carried distinction to the place, 
and genealogical records tell of heroic conflicts with the Shawnee 
Indians ; but with such a leader as Gen. Rufus Putnam and such 
colonists as left their pleasant homes in Salem and Newbury it was 
not long before a flourishing village established itself on the banks 
of the river. Its direct and important effect —* the individual 
lives of two young people, Sarah Parris and Harry Curwen, Dr. 
Hale tells with the spirit and good feeling that make him always 
a sympathetic narrator. The brief story (printed in excellent type), 
founded as it is on the actual occurrences of early American and 
family history, will doubtless be of special iterest to many readers. 
($1. Cassell Publishing Co.—— Sir Goprrey's Grand-Daugh- 
ters,’ by Rosa Nouchette Carey, is a quaint, simple tale of an * ish 
community, where environment and charaeter have produced those 
variations on the great theme of life which make one history dif- 
ferent from another. Here a dozen or so of people, some young, 
some middle-aged and some avowedly old, are gathered together 
and brought into close relationship; and here, asin the real world, 
love is the key-note of action. Throughout, the story is natural 
and entertaining, the style sympathetic and the study of character 
<lear and good. (50 cts, y. B. Lippincott Co.) 





IT HAS BEEN QUITE a while since the hearts of novel readers 
were gladdened by a volume from the pen of that charming Eng- 
lish writer, Vernon Lee. The three stories contained in ‘ Vanitas’ 
are no discredit to their author’s reputation. They are charming, 
and with the subtle, indefinable charm that should always be the 
essence of the short story. The whole situation, the facts and 
their solution is not diagramed here; it is merely suggested, and 
one has a pleasurable sense of discovery as he goes along. So 
few who attempt it know what the art of short story-writing is, 
that when one meets with such success as this, outside of the 
french language, he is amazed as well as delighted, Three friv- 
olous women, belonging to the great world of fashion, and hide- 
bound by the laws and customs governing their class, are the 
pivots on which these stories revolve, The first performed the 
miracle herself and abandoned freely the service of the great god- 
dess Vanitas; the second shows to men and women who toil and 
think that idleness and callousness and much that must seem to 
them sheer wickedness is less a fault than a misfortune, that friv- 
olous living means not merely waste, but in many cases martyr- 
dom ; and there seemed no waste of the supernatural in proving 
to the third that poor crazy paupers and herself were, after all, ex- 
changeable quantities. ($1. Lovell, Coryell & Co.) 


‘ARMY TALES,’ by 8 Strange Winter, is headed by that 
winning story called ‘ Bootles’s Baby.’ Once in so often a piece 
of human nature gets into print that touches every heart ; for, take 
the world over, in spite of the inequality of civilization and dif- 





ferent points of view on religion, morals and politics, there are a 
few subjects that the world agrees to praise and in prais- 
ing—and one of these is kindness to a child. He who tells this 


successfully makes friends with <7 stroke of his pen, from 
Bret Harte to Mrs. Stannard and Richard Harding Davis, In the 
‘Baby,’ Mrs, Stannard has added a child to literature whose 
Fer demure little personality will always seem enticingly alive. 
n ‘Bootles ’ she has added a man who, viewed from a sentimental 
— will always seem a hero, It is some time since 
: "s Baby ’ has been played, but there was a time in Lon- 
don, a few years since, when the people could not hear enough of 
it, and it was put into a drama which was performed in more than 
— ite on ba same night. The Siege baby a bas book 
in very inferior type) are ‘ The — mental 

ds,’ ‘ Cavalry Life’ and ‘In Quarters with the 25th Dra- 

* ($1. pomen Cores Co.) — MARGERY OF QUETHER,’ 

the Rev. S. Baring: Id, is one of those quaint, grotesque 
Ort stories that men of serious and sober intellect are fond of 


indulging in, And Mr. Baring-Gould’s studies in myths and the 
ps ei yr eee aa — him to ‘ worrit ™ 2 with this 
old ——— in the folk-lore of certain credulous 


person by the life-blood of some one young and blooming, who 
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simultan withers away. Each author tells this story in his 
own way, but the theme is always the same. The other stories 
in the volume are ‘At the Y.,’ ‘Tom A’ Tuddlams,’ ‘Major Cor- 
nelius’ and ‘ Wanted: A Reader,’ which is the humorous result 
of an advertisement in the London 7¥mes for such a commodity, 
($1.25. Lovell, Gesterfeld & Co.) 


‘A SPOIL oF OFFicg,’ by Hamlin Garland, is, as usual with 
this author, a story of the modern West. The scene is laid in 
Kansas, and the farmers and their interests, political and financial, 
furnish the main motive, the rope on which a few threads of in- 
terest are hung. A young fellow, employed as an assistant on 
one of the farms out B with a vision of the Capitol at 
Washington in his brain. He works his way along until he 
reaches his goal and represents his district in Congress. Success- 
ful in everything, he persuades the woman he loves to go with 
him ; but after a few months’ experience there she tells him that 
her work is among her people in Kansas, that she will have eh 
back to it, and do her wy by it in every respect, while she 
for him to return, There is a tremendous flavor of the wild West 
about everything here, but however interesting it may be as an 
agency for the development of a great country, it is hardly profit- 
able as a theme for literature. (50 cts. Arena Publ Co.) 
——A CURSE HANGS OVER the house to which Reginald Guest 
belongs—a curse which says that no heir of the house shall ever 
reach the age of twenty-one, It is not to be lifted until some 
member of the family shall wipe it out by expiating with his life 
the crime because of which it was — It remains for R 
nald to do this, and to do it unwittingly, because he loses his 
in an endeavor, for humanity's sake solely, to rescue his friend 
from a burning house, This is a suggestion merely of a 
called ‘His Life's rr ong by Theodora Elmslie—a story w 
is, on the whole, a rather uninteresting performance, ($1. D. 
Appleton & Co.) 


THERE IS ONE THING at least that can be said of Marie 
Correlli’s novel, ‘ The Soul of Lilith '—it is ambitious, There is 
no problem of the universe, seen or unseen, of which a solution is 
not sought—and found. El-R&mi, an East Indian of marvellous 
learning, accepts as facts the occurrences looked upon by ordinary 
mortals as supernatural, because with the aid of science he has 
clearly demonstrated to himself that they are perfectly natural, 
and not the result of a superhuman * he one thing he 
disbelieves, being utterly unable to prove it, is the existence of 
such a thing as ‘ soul’; all emotions he is disposed to set down to 
the action of the brain merely. Seeking an answer to this ques- 
tion which threatens to baffle him eternally, he takes a i 
ignorant, half-barbaric Arab child, who dies in the desert, acco 
ing to natural law, and keeps her alive in a strange trance for six 
years by means of science. She is absolutely unconscious of all 
external impressions, and only returns to a state of semi-conscious- - 
ness at his command. By the force of his will he summons her 
soul back from the heavens, where it is su to be wander- 
ing, to its earthly habitation, and demands of it the explanation 
he seeks. Each time he hears the same story, and each time re- 
jects it because he cannot prove it, This is only one of the many 
experiments we are called upon to witness here. The author of 
this volume has absorbed from works on theosophy, or Buddhism, 
or whatever else it may be, a mass of inconglomerate scientific 
facts, into which she has worked a leaven of Christian theology, 
and over the whole she has turned loose an intensely vivid and 
highly-colored imagination. The result is something pe 

reposterous, redeemed only by the intensely pathetic result of 

]-RAmi’s experiment, and by a few pas of very pretty writ- 
ing, such as Féray’s musically illustrated narrative. (50 cts. 
Lovell, Coryell & Co.) 


THe ‘Four Destinigs’ contained in the translation of Thé- 
ophile Gautier’s story are curiously intermingled, These people, 








two men and two women, ha no knowledge of and no interest 
in each other, select the same r and the same place, St. Mar- 
garet’s church in London, to be married. One e does not 


E 


take place at all, and it would have been better if a 
catastrophe had prevented the other, for its only result is a confes- 
sion and a crime. The man in the first instance is carried off 
ainst his will to assist in the fulfillmént of a vow which he has 
cakes —* with several companions, but which he never — 
to be called upon to make good. 
in a boat to join the ship which is to 
he rescues from the water —8* wife of the 
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—————— its motive ceases to exist, and this couple, with 
their more closely interwoven than even they imagined, 
return to London to discover if possible what fate has in store for 
them. The story is called ‘ Four Destinies,’ and is undoubtedly 
thrilling. It contains an abduction, a murder, a duel, marvellous 
oo pemage by Indian fakirs, and a gigantic enterprise which, if 
t had been carried out, would have revolution ized history; but for 
these reasons it is almost too old-fashioned to interest modern 
novel readers, The material is admirably constructed, however, 
and the book contains some beautifully written passages. It has 
a well translated by Lucy Arrington. ($1.50. orthington 
) 


A NUMBER OF new editions lie upon our desk. Conspicuous 
amongst them is Mr, Page's pathetic and perennially pleasing story 
of ‘ Chan,’ capitally illustrated 8 W. T. Smedley, ex- 
quisitely printed and very prettily bound, ($1.50. Chas. Scrib- 
ner’s Sons.) — Lxss COMELY in attire, but fascinating as to its 
contents, is the single volume holding the two series of Mr. Steven- 
son’s ‘New Arabian Nights.’ ($1. Lovell, Coryell & Co.)——IN 
THE series of dainty Dent reprints of Jane Austen's novels we 
have ‘ Mansfield Park,’ in two volumes, edited by Brimley Johnson, 
illustrated by Wm. C, Cooke and ornamented by T.C. Tilney. (§2. 
Macmillan & Co.), and in the Boston edition, with etched frontis- 
poe ‘Persuasion’ and ‘Northanger Abbey.’ ($1.25 each. 

iberts Bros.) As we have remarked before, it is odd that two 
new editions of Miss Austen, and both so excellent, should be 
making their appearance simultaneously so long after the author's 
death —THE LATEST ‘ new and revised ’ novels of William Black 
are ‘Green Pastures and Piccadilly,’ in one volume, and ‘ The 
Maid of Killeena ” and ‘ The Marriage of Moira Fergus,’ in another, 
(90 cts, each. H & Bros.)——‘ BARNABY RUDGE,’ with an 
cal and bibliographical introduction by the 
author’s son and namesake, is the latest to appear among the 
reprints of the first edition of Dickens’s writings. ($1. Macmil- 
lan & Co,)——-Miss SEAWELL’s ‘ The Berkeleys and Their Neigh- 
bors’ ee tort been issued in a revised edition (75 cts.) by D. 
pleton & Co., Prof. Bo ‘s ‘Mammon of Unrighteousness (50 
cts.) by Lovell, Coryell & Co., and Zola’s ‘Money’ (50 cts.), by 
Worthington Co. 








Magazine Notes 
WE REPRINT elsewhere the of Elizabeth Phelps Ward, 
* Whittier (Dying),’ and of Dr. Holmes, ‘In Memory — Green- 
leaf Whittier’ from the current Atlantic Monthly. Reading the 
latter, one is duly grateful that the Autocrat was spared to cele- 
brate his oldest fellow-sin No one interested in the New Eng- 
land poet of freedom and Democracy can afford to leave unread 
Mr. Woodberry’s study of his genius in this number of the maga- 
zine. Dr, Hale's reminiscences of ‘A New England Boyhood’ 
ew even more —— as he proceeds to tell of the ‘ Social 
elations’ of his family, in which he includes church-going, dancing- 
school, lectures and tea-parties, as social functions of nearly —* 
importance. A social function of ancient Turkey is treated of in 
the paper that follows, ‘The e of Ibraim Pasha,’ at the 
Court of the Sultan Murad III. in 1586. Mr. Horatio F, Brown 
bases his account of the gorgeous festivities upon the Venetian 
Ambassador's dispatches. Mr. Theodore Bacon gives ‘Some Breton 
Folk-Songs’ in the original and in translation. A quartette of 
s, Charles Washington Coleman, Charlotte Fiske Bates, John 
Tabb and Edith M. Thomas, sing quatrains to November; and 
again, in the Contributors’ Club, ‘ use s’Amuse’—with some 
epigrams 


le 


Hadji Charles Dudley Warner describes the ‘ Holy Places of 
Islam,’ Mecca and Medina, the black-covered Kaaba and its ‘holy 
stone’ and the prophet's tomb, which is of suspended between 
earth and heaven, in singer's for November. He made the pil- 

in Burton and Burckhardt, and the reader can now do 

, with the assistance of ere interesting engravings from 
— by on Bayete high official.’ Paris, the Mecca 
most good Americans aspire, continues to be pictured by 

M. and to be described by that accomplished faneur, Theo- 
dore Child, who, like Burton in the Kaaba, has penetrated to the 
Hon of Holies, the sanctum of the ‘grand coiffeur,’ Auguste 
‘the Worth of hairdcessers,’ an artist to the tips of his fin- 

gers, a creature of refined sensibility, of acute and rapid perception, 
and of abundant creativeness.’ Nor is the other, the actual Worth, 
forgotten. Secrets are let out. We are told how, in the absence of 
a court, the fashions are created, co and vulgarized. Mr. 
Laurence Hutton’s third paper is one of kings, generals and states- 
men as they appeared in death and now appear in plaster. Mr, 
Lowell’s — on the ‘Old Dramatists’ are continued ; there are 
two interesting short stories—‘ The Rivals,’ by Francois Coppée 
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—— story than Harfer’s is wont to contain), and ‘ Mr, 

jamin Franklin Gish’s Ball, 7 M. E. M. Davis, both illustrated ; 

ulian * writes of ‘The New Growth of St. Louis’; and 
iss Wilkins’s ‘ Jane Field ’ is finished. 


That is a strange verdict that M. B. W. passes on his collection 
of ‘Literary Tramps,’ in Macmillan’s for October. ‘Not one 
romantic visionary among them,’ he says. Not Shelley and Mary 
Godwin and rege Clairmont vagabondizing, with a donkey and a 
sprained ankle, and in black silk gowns, along dusty French high- 
ways ?—not Kit North and his wife, wandering about Scotland, 
dressed like tinkers, fishing and drinking whiskey? What con- 
stitutes romance, we wonder? And was not Ezekiel ordered to 
take unto him an iron pan, as any tinker might have done, and 
set it for a wall of iron between him and the city ? Surely a similar 
vision must have come to Wilson. Mr. G. A. Hyde, who writes 
of ‘Some New England Architecture,’ discovers correspondences 
between it and the architecture of old England. But, as he says 
thatthe landscape, also, is similar we must assume that he saw 
what he looked for, Our Colonial style is as distinct from 
eighteenth-century English as that is from the contemporary 
French style. As for our modern work—there is hope for us, 
because we are still young, and may confidently reckon upon more 
great fires. 

Considerably lighter in vein than the usual paper in 7he Popu- 
lar Science Monthly is Sara Jeannette Duncan’s sketch, ‘ Eurasia,’ 
in the current number. e bright pen of the ‘ American Girl’ 
(from Canada) has a congenial task in depicting the personal 
peculiarities and anomalous situation of the half-European, half- 
Asiatic population of India, typified in portly ‘Mrs, De Souza.’ 
This mixed breed swarms in Chicutta, and much may be made of 
it, in a literary way, the writer thinks, when its heart is ‘ bared to 
us by the scalpel of modern fiction.’ This interesting sketch faces 
a frontispiece hi eo of*the late Henry W. Bates, author of ‘A 
Naturalist on the Amazons,’ accompanying a biographical sketch. 
Other of the magazine's contents are ‘ Problems of Compara- 
tive Psychology, by Prof. Joseph Jastrow; ‘Economical Trees,” 
by Frederick Le Roy Sargent ; ‘ The Latest Arithmetical Prodigy,’ 

M. Alfred Binet; ‘Reasoning Animals,’ by Allen Pringle; 
‘Color in Flowering Plants,’ by Alice Carter; and ‘Modern 
Nervousness and Its Cure,’ by Herr Dr. Bilsinger——‘ In Whit- 
tier’s Land’ is the title of a very fully illustrated article by William 
Sloane —— in The New p Bev fer Magasine, and ‘ Whittier, 
the Poet and the Man’ is the theme of a prose study by Frances 
C. Sparhawk; while ‘The Passing of Whittier’ is chanted by 
Allen Eastman Cross, Richard Hovey has a poem on the late 
Dr. T. W. Parsons, and William P. Andrews one upon the late 
George William Curtis ; Dr. Titus Munson Coan sings of ‘ Twi- 
light, Wm. Ordway Partridge of ‘ Mid-Ocean,’ and A. L. Carlton 
of ‘Salisbury Plain’; ‘Too Late’ is the burden of a poem by 
Mary C. Huntington, and George S. Burleigh ventures ‘Into the 
Unknown’ upon metrical feet of regulation size and shape. Be- 
sides these many poems there is a plenty of prose in this number 
of the magazine. 

The longest article in the first (October) number of Zhe Har- 
vard Graduates’ asine is Mr. W. J. Tucker's ‘The New 
Movement in Humanity.’ It is a clever Socialistic sermon on 
‘Unity,’ which, we are told, is to be the new battle-cry, to be raised 
by those leaders of thought who are still under five-and-twenty ; 
enthusiasm is on that side, The good old days of ‘ Liberty, Fra- 
ternity and — gon *areno more, Mankind is an organism (of 
a precious low grade); and the individual must not be allowed to 
assert himself too much, for fear that society may suffer. 
The opening article—very appropriately on ‘The Worth of a 
Universit ducation ’—is by the venerable, venerated and 
beloved Dr. Andrew P. Peabody. Wendell P. Garrison wants 
the new magazine to —* parents posted on the changes in 
college customs, societies, hazing, drinking and gambling; and 
thinks that there is too much athletics, and too little super- 
vision of the students. Mr, F, W. Thayer, on the other hand, 
bemoans ‘Harvard's Loss of Athletic Prestige,’ and thinks 
that the one need of the University is ‘coaches.’ A long report 
on ‘The University During the Last Five Years’ gives particulars 
ot preven in the teaching force, salaries, organization, the library, 

for poor students, and ‘ —2—— Extension’ work. There 
are also separate reports on several of the topics treated of in this 
general report, and accounts of meetings of the various college 
associations and of the Harvard Clubs in New York and other 
cities. The frontispiece of the number is a rait of the late 
Dr. —* —5—— The Hon. Theodore Roosevelt writes of 
‘ Harvar en in Politics.’ On the whole, this handsomely 
rinted —* of 176 pages is h — 9—— as well to the 
niversity as to its editors, Messrs. Wil R. Thayer and Frank 
es. 
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THE COUNTRY has sung itsrequiem. From the remotest nooks, 
and through the farthest — there has poured forth such an 
universal outburst of national and reverent acclamation, as has 
never within the memory of this generation followed any other 
Englishman to his grave. Writers of every class have also done their 
part nobly; first by presenting to the world afresh all the salient 
points of the Poet-Laureate’s career, and secondly, by insisting— 
with scarcely an exception—on his value as a teacher and upholder 
of the great truths most dear to suffering humanity: so that the 
most ignorant can no longer foolishly wonder what made Tenny- 
son the man he was, and the most thoughtless can hardly fail to 
be impressed with the conviction that it is something to have lived 
a life so pure, so exalted, so beneficent ; and died a death crowned 
with such glory and honor. 

Many, indeed, consider that since the loss we have sustained is 
so obviously pe the office held by Lord Tennyson might 
fitly now be abolished. Who is there to hold it? With every 
name that arises on the lips there only comes a swift sense of the 
descent—of the gigantic leap down from such an one as the author 
of‘ In Memoriam,’ to the suggested successor. There is no need to 
be more personal. We all know, everyone knows, who are the half- 
dozen among whom the choice must needs be; also the claims of 
one or two which would be indisputable were it not for certain 
considerations ; but place their lines, however beautiful, or lustrous, 
or delicate, beside those thrilling notes which have entered into 
the very heart of the nation, and which seem to us hardly more 
our poet's than our own—and what a difference ! 

Perhaps for the encouragement of modest genius it is as well, 
nevertheless, to be reminded that it was not alwaysso. When 

oung Tennyson first —— to be heard of, he was derisively styled 
by one contemptuous rev w ‘the pet of a little literary coterie’; and 
lackwood—actually Blac. , in the heyday of its literary fame 
~—had the terrible misfortune to as a contributor, a certain 
poor . pee. who, in an article for the May number, 1832, pre- 
dicted the following fate for the man who has just been entom 
in the Poets’ Corner, amidst such honors as —— were never 
before accorded to any private individual: ⸗ ld he .persist,’ 
uoth this wiseacre, alluding to ‘ Poems, Chiefly Lyrical, by Alfred 
ennyson,’ ‘in writing thus to the end of the dean and chapter’ 
(observe the wit! the ‘dean and chapter’ De Alfred Tennyson may 
— a niche in The Westminster Review, but never in Westminster 


It is curious to remember, also, that Carlyle once told Tennyson 
to write prose, while —— s of Coventry Patmore 
with enthusiasm, and that Ruskin alluded to the latter as ‘ the only 
living poet who always strengthens and purifies.’ Without wish- 
ing or a moment to detract from the fame of Coventry Patmore, 
whom personally I have no hesitation in avowing I had hoped to 
see the new Laureate, it does seem a little strange to look back on 
these verdicts —delivered, it must be owned, long ago. 

And it may not be out of —** here to suggest that, in spite of 
the immense popularity of ‘The Angel in the House,’ which leapt 
at once into the favor it still retains, Coventry Patmore has 
scarcely been accorded the place he ought to have among English 
pew. For his poetry Tennyson had the warmest admiration, and 

am told that, after the death of Browning, he contemplated him 
as his successor in the Laureateship, So many are now saying 
this, and so indubitable are the claims of Mr, Patmore to be re- 
Lys as at any rate one of the first of the little band of poets now 

eft, that it seemed any likely that the Queen, who is an 

ardent admirer of ‘The Angel in the House,’ would have been 

—— at the suggestion. Her Majesty, however, it is rumored, 
offered the Laureateship to Sir ore Martin. 

The attention of the nation being fixed on one spot, less notice 
was taken of the loss sustained by art in the person of Mr. Wool- 
ner, the distinguished sculptor, than would otherwise have been 
the case. Not the less is it true that the loss is there, and will be 
— ay Mr. Woolner’s death was painfully sudden. and un- 


‘ ‘ood many interesting and agreeable 
things to be read at present, if thete are none that can be said to 
usurp the field to themselves. ‘Angelica Kauffmann ;: a Biography,’ 

. A. Gerard, is an readable volume, and well 
suited for book-clubs, reading-rooms, or institutes. It is frequently 
advisable to know of such literature. Angelica Kauffman has 
always been a picturesque figure in the history of bygone times. 


Her ty, her charm, her romantic friendships, her short career 
as the idol of fashion, too soon followed by her miserable and mys- 
terious first all combine to invest her with a halo, 


apart from the position she held as the only woman who attained 
to eminence as a painter before the days of Rosa Bonheur. Per- 
haps Angelica Kauffmann was not a painter of the first water; 
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but for people who have any capacity for appreciating exquisite 
coloring and delicacy of touch, there is always something to gratify 
the eye in her pictures, It may not be generally known that some 
of the old ceilings in London houses which are enriched by ‘Adams’ 
work’ were painted by Angelica Kauffmann. 

The second and concluding volume of ‘ Twenty-five Years of St.. 
Andrews,’ by ‘A. K. H. B.,’ is just the sort of genial, amusing 
companion its predecessor was. It is provincial—of course. But 
then for such a book to obtain a hearing, and impress itself in any 
way upon the mind of —*— ‘ great, stupid public,’ it must 
be provincial. If it did not have its enthusiasms, its exaggerations, 
its affectations, it would want that ‘local color’ which somehow 
we all like ; and we may add it would assuredly lack the special 
‘local color’ of that pretty-behaved old gentleman ‘con m 
whose —* and habits the world was kept informed through 
medium of Fraser's Magazine, so mang years ago, 

Of novels there are a good number of readable and well-written 
in the market, but none which calls for any special notice. Novelists, 
however, are busy,and there are rumors of great things in the future, 


L. B. WALFORD, 





Boston Letter 


I HAVE BEEN much interested in the opinion New E 
authors hold on the future Laureateship of England, and 
other Critic readers will also like to note the opinion of Boston. 
Arlo Bates regards William Morris as head and shoulders above 
every other man, but thinks that he is out of question on account of 
his listic tendencies. Mr. Bates — Lewis Morris as a 
writer of doggerel, but grants that he may get the position, while 
Sir Edwin Arnold he characterizes as a writer of u nal work. 
It would not surprise Mr. Bates if Dobson should be chosen, 
Hezekiah Butterworth, of The Youth's Companion, agrees with . 
Mr. Bates regarding William Morris; regards Swinburne as @ 
literary joke, says Sir Edwin Arnold is wholly f to English life 
and declares that Lewis Morris has done ing. Both Mr, Butter- 
worth and Mr. Bates consider the place of Tenn as im 
to fill adequately. Edwin D, Mead, editor of The Vew 
Magasine, dec that William Morris is unquest' the 
noblest poet in England, adds that he is very much too noble to 
have the honor of the Laureateship awarded to him, and that 
either an indifferent will be given the office or else it will” 
> die out. Miss Louise Imogen Guiney counts out William 

orris and Swinburne; thinks that “Morris may have some 
chance as he is entirely harmless and commonplace, and * 
that Arnold is possible, adding sarcastically (1 am condensing 
from a statement in one of the Boston papers) ‘ he is no poet, but 


he would do very well as a Poet-Laureate,’ Al she says 
that Arnold, ‘that colossal hoax,’ will probably get post, —* 
ntment of Coventry 


1 should oon she would prefer the a 
more, ‘an eminently respectable, and conservative ——_ 
a good writer and perfectly proper.’ James Jeffrey R also 
thinks the honor will be given to some mild, innocuous bard, but 
he regrets that William Morris is ineligible on account of his Social- 
istic tendencies, Swinburne ineligible on account of his lack of 
drawing-room manners, and Dobson ineligible from lack of 

If he were going to make the nomination Mr. Roche would put 
Rudyard Kipling into the chair, Miss Katherine Conway advo- 
cates Aubrey de Vere. 

The new University Club has begun its life under most auspi- 
cious circumstances. On Friday the doors of the new club-house 
(the old mansion of Gen. Whittier rejuvenated) were thrown open 
to the 525 members and their friends, the result being that through 
the rooms of that really palatial mansion wandered 
eminent men rarely seen in one as atone place, T 
Thomas B Aldrich and Judge Oliver Wendel 
tall and dign fied Bishop Brooks and the gray-haired Charles 
Theodore ‘Russell. There, too, were the presidents of half a 
dozen New England , the Chief Justice of the 
Court and other honored lea of the Bench, the Mayor and the . 
Postmaster, besides scores of other gentlemen noted in law, litera- 
ture and art. The President of the new Club is the Hon. William 
C. Endicott, ——— War, and a ——— 
New England, in that he ohn Endicott, the first 
Governor of Massachusetts, Mr. Endicott is a graduate of Harv- 
ard in the class of —* and I presume that a majority of the club 
members are H. graduates. 

By the will of the late Hon. William Aspinwall of Brookline, all’ 


2 


2 


the books in the modern that have belonged to Mr. 
Aspinwall’s li are given to the Trustees of the Brookline 
Public Library; while the town is also to erect, from a fund left 


by the testator, a monument to Isaac Gardner, the only Brook- 
line minute-mati who was killed by the British troops on April 19, 
1775+ 






































the animal-painter of Boston, has just com- 
pleted a new work which is to be put on exhibition at the Museum 
of Fine Arts about the middie of November. The painting repre- 
phemia, and shows the maiden lying 

on the ground at the feet of the king of beasts, This is the first 
attempt of Mr. Pope to introduce the human figure into his paint- 


Among coming new books — to the day will be a work 
from the house of the D. Lothrop Co., entitled ‘The True Story of 
her Columbus.’ This book is to make its appearance 
about the middle of the month, and is to form the initial volume in 
a new series called ‘The Children’s Lives of Great Men.’ 
The plan of study for the Browning Society this year is on a new 
line of work, prepared for the Society by a sub-committee of the 
’ Board — of Miss Helen A. Clarke and Miss Charlotte 
Porter of the Executive Committee, with Mrs. Emma Endicott 
Marean, the Secretary of the Society. The opening meeting was 
held iast week and was devoted to the study of Browning on poetic 
art. I have heard Miss Vida D. Scudder’s presentation of the 
topic for discussion, ‘Is “ Aprile” a T of the Italian Renais- 
sance,’ especially praised as fluent and able, Mrs. Alice Kent 
Robertson gave a reading from ‘ Paracelsus,’ the Rev. Charles G. 
Ames read a paper on the democracy of ‘Aprile,’ and George W. 
a paper on the poetic limitation of ‘Sordello.’ At the next 
Meeting, the latter part of this month, the topic will be ‘ Expres- 
General Poetic Principles,’ and Mrs, Louise Chandler Moul- 
ton is to divide with Mrs. C. G. Ames the discussion of the day. 
After that the Society, according to the plan arranged, will consider 
the poet’s relation with the world, the poet as a critic of poets and 
the poetic art of Browning, the latter subject being subdivided into 
consideration of Browning's lyric worknanship, his dramatic 
his play-craft and his dramatic art put to a test. Amon 
who will take part in the meetings are Dr. W. J. Rolfe, Prof. 
Daniel Dorchester, Jr. Miss Emily J. Ladd, the Rev. Philip D. 
, Col. T. W. nson, Miss Porter, Miss Clarke, Mr. 
_ Howard M. Ticknor, Prof. F. S, Curry, and the Rev. Francis B. 
Hornbrooke 


Boston, Nov. I, 1892. 
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CHARLES E, L. WINGATE. 





The Lounger 


MR. BUNNER writes to me, from Puck's editorial rooms, as fol- 
lows :—' Some weeks ago I received a letter and circular from Mr. 
—3 — asking me to contribute to a newspaper “ syn- 
dicate” which he was starting. I replied briefly that I was un- 
able to comply with the request. In the New York Sus of October 
_ 26th, under the title of “ Another Authors’ Society,” I find an 
_ Becount of a meeting held at the Astor House by “ eight writers 
_ fepresenting an association of twenty American authors,’ who 
_ formed an organization “to place their productions before the 
press of the country without the assistance of an intermediary 
t.” “Letters were read,” the report continues, “ from Charles 
Dudley Warner, Thomas Nelson Page, H. C. Bunner, Melville 
Philips, Capt. Charles King, Mrs. Rebecca Harding Davis and 
others” ; and it concludes :— “ Other members of the syndicate 
are,” etc., etc., etc. This way of — things is suggestivel 
ng; so much so that I feel justified in asking 7he Cret 
to spare me enough s; for this statement of the nature of the 
letter read at Mr. Drysdale’s meeting from yours very truly, H. 





NOT SO LONG AGO, we used to be accused, we Americans, of a 
supersensitiveness to British criticism; and no one could deny the 
charge. But the tables seem to have been turned of late years, 
‘and while Americans now smile at such criticisms as used to 
make them wince, the British press is showing a sensitiveness to 
criticisms from this side of the Atlantic as great as that which the 
ballot system is said to have developed among the 
voters of acertain political faith in some of the northern New 
few weeks ago Mr. Maurice Thompson wrote 
fi , in which the living poets of Eng- 
land were contrasted unfavorably with their contemporaries in ‘t 
States,” I do not know how many other trans-Atlantic journals 
have foul of this not very incendiary screed ; but I have seen 
two upon it, one in the Edinburgh Sco/sman, the other in 
the Liverpool Courter. What strikes me most forcibly in reading 
these laboriously ironical leaders is the fact that whereas Mr. 
‘Thompson has at least taken the to familiarize himself with 
__ ‘the works of the minor poets of the day in England, his critics 
mot of the American writers with 
whem he contrasts them, but display their vexation by even copy- 
nam: y. Thus, in The Scotsman, 
* Mr. Woodberry is ‘ Mr, 
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while Mr, Will H. Hayne is transformed to Mr. ‘ Haynes,’ Mrs. 
Dandridge to ‘ Mrs. Danderidge ' and Mr. Madison Cawein to Mr. 
‘Maidson Cawin.’ Mr. Thompson said that he wrote in the 
* Southern woods far from the ordinary sources of information.’ 
Both his critics quote him as saying ‘far from the ordinary sources 
of inspiration '—a very different pair of shoes. 1 hardly think it 
worth while to go into the merits of the controversy, so far as it is 
to be regarded as one; it interests me chiefly as illustrating the 
shifting of the center of international sensitiveness from the New 
World to the Old. 





‘IN YOUR issue of Nov. 28, 1891,’ writes ‘J. C.’ of San Fran- 
cisco, ‘ there is an article by Mrs. M. E. Sewell on “ The Creative 
Faculty in Women,” in which she makes mention of the follow- 
ing :—‘‘ Spring Jane Bennett upon an unsuspecting crowd, and 
how many persons ever heard of her?” I must admit that I am 
one of the unsuspecting crowd, and would like to find out who she 
is, as I not only never heard of her, but can find no person who 
ever has.’ There are three slips in this communication: The 
author of the article in question is not a married woman, but a 
‘Miss’; her name is not ‘ Sewell,’ but Seawell; and her article is 
not on ‘ The Creative Faculty in Women,’ but ‘On the Adsence of 
the Creative Faculty in Women '—a very different theme, As for 
Jane Bennett, she is a conspicuous character (though not the most 
conspicuous) in Jane Austen's ‘ Pride and Prejudice’—a novel 
immensely admired by Sir Walter Scott, Lord Macaulay, Mr. 
Thackeray, Lord Tennyson—and the Lounger. 





LAST WEEK’s Monday meeting of the Methodist ministers of this 
city ‘ was rendered somewhat lively,’ says the 7%mes, ‘ by a slight 
revolt against the reading of an epic poem by the Rev. Dr. George 
Lansing Taylor of the Long Island Conference. The business 
committee had invited Dr. Taylor to read his “ Atlantis.” ’ 

It has taken Dr. Taylor nearly thirty years to write the epic and it 
takes nearly two hours to read 4 Some of the ministers objected to 
granting so much time to the poet. The debate waxed warm and lively, 
when up rose Dr.-Taylor and said that he had never read his poem to 
any audience with yardstick and shears in hand, and he did not rae 
to begin at that time. He agreed to compromise by cutting out about 
thirty minutes of the epic. The compromise was agreed to and the 

m was read, with restrictions, in an hour and twenty minutes. ‘At- 
antis’ is a poem largely allegorical. It portrays the discovery of 
America and its history up to the celebration of the quadricentennial. 
It is about the length of one book of the Iliad and is in the same metre. 

This is the second time Dr. Taylor has evinced a disinclination 
to cut his verse to suit his hearers. His great previous a. 
nity of reading ‘ withowé yardstick and shears in hand’ was the Col- 
umbia College centennial celebration at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, a few years ago. 





From ‘K. P. G.’ of San Francisco, ‘ in justice to the oft-assailed 
author of “ The Raven ”’:—‘ Miss Woolson, through an excusable 
but unfortunate oversight, accuses Poe, in her article on “Corfu 
and the Ionian Isles” (Harper's for August), of plagiarizing the 
following line in his “ To Zante” :— 

Isola d’oro! Fior di Levante ! 
The words were inclosed in quotation-marks by Poe, who thereby 
disclaimed them as original.’ 





I HAVE JUST been reading Mme. Modjeska’s interesting and 
suggestive paper in the November Forum on ‘ Endowed Theatres 
and the American Stage.’ Mme. Modjeska is to-day the leading 
actress on the English-speaking stage, and whatever she has to 
say upon the subject of her profession is worthy of attention and 
respect. She takes the theatre seriously, and, as she tells us in 
this article, she was very much puzzled, when she first came to 
America, by the want of seriousness with which we regard the 
stage. The ‘ brutal custom of oe people to the theatre 
by means of elaborate prints and a style’ struck her 
‘very disagreeably.’ She soon discovered, however, that it was a 
means adopted my the best actors in the age? ‘for the reason 
that it was the only way to attract the public.’ To find the theatres 
criticised in the daily papers under the general head ‘Amuse- 
ments,’ an ‘elaborate criticism of the ormance of “ Julius 
Casar"’ preceding ‘an account of a s of trained monkeys,’ 
was a shock that it took her some time to recover from. I can 
imagine just how a f er, used to thé attitude of foreigners 
toward the drama, feel at this incongruous juxtaposition. 
By us—that is, by most Americans—the theatre is regarded sim- 

as a ‘place of amusement.’ If a play fails to amuse us, it 
falls in its highest mission, What do we care for es) 
when we can see ‘A Trip to Chinatown,” or ‘A Hole in the 
Ground’? Why put upon the stage the work of dramatists, 
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when what is wanted is the sort of the manager and stage- 
carpenter can make up between them for the of intro- 
ducing a variety entertainment under the name of ‘ — 
Just so long as we work as hard as we do at pores ig. just 
so long shall we wish the sort of play that amuses us t 
taxing our brains. Americans are fond of the theatre, but as an 
amusement only. This must be —* discouraging to an artist of 
the intelligence and seriousness of Mme. Modjeska. 





THE POLISH ACTRESS asks if there ‘is no remedy for this de- 
graded condition of American art,’ and answers the question by 
naming an endowed theatre as the remedy. The trouble about 
an endowed theatre, I am afraid, would a more from the actor 
than from any other cause, The ‘star system’ is death to an 
endowed theatre, for it would be well-nigh impossible to pay 
actors the salaries they ask. In Paris and Vienna players are 
satisfied with modest pay for the sake of their connection with the 
national theatre, but here there is no pride of that sort. You 
could not get the actors who are now ‘stars’ to serve in its ranks, 
and if you were to develop players of special ability in an endowed 
theatre, they would snap their fingers in your face and turn their 
backs on you as soon as their reputations had been made. It is 
not only in the theatres, but in every profession, that we want 
more of art and less of the commercial spirit. 





Ir WALTER BLACKBURN HARTE were not so essive a 
youth, there would be something almost pathetic in the persist- 
rae | with which he pegs away at his department, ‘Ina Corner at 
Dodsley’s,’ printed in small type and stuck in amongst 
the advertisements at the beginning of each month’s New 
England Magasine. There is something novel and amusing 
about placing serious reading matter where other papers 

rint the jokes scissored by exchange editors from r 

umorous contemporaries; but perhaps the very novelty of it 
assures Mr. Harte as wide an audience for his essays on ‘The 
Philosophical Basis of Fiction,’ and other grave and reverend 
themes, as they would enjoy if printed in bi letters and im- 
bedded between ‘body articles’ by William Hoyt Coleman and 
Julia Taft Bayne,. Then, too, the innovation must be; popular 
among the magazine’s advertisers—and even advertisers are men 
(sometimes) and brothers. 


Wanted—A Poem 
To THE EpiTors oF THE CRITIC :— 


We need a foem up herein New Hampshire. The subject is 
all ready. Our rivers have their sources in the White Mountain 
region. At the different falls along the lower course of the 
streams gigantic industries have been established, and cities with 
great ulations and all the arts of civilized life have grown up 
around them, sustained by the water’s unfailing flow. But the 
flow begins to fail. The wood-cutters on the mountains are serv- 
ing notice of ejectment on the em manufacturing corporations 
along the Merrimack and the Winnepesaukee. 

The wealth invested in-the great mills is distinctly threatened, 
The permanence of industries which supply the means of sub- 

¢ for many thousands of human is no longer sécure. 
The rivers will flow while the mountain forests sentinel their 
springs, but not much longer. These forests are all private 
property; and as a result of our unwise management, forest con- 
ditions ‘have been permanently destroyed over extensive areas. 
The cities on the rivers cannot survive the destruction of the 
mountain forests. . 

Another thing: The beauty and restfulness of our mountain 
forest scenery attract visitors who leave millions of dollars in the 
hands of our people every year; but our butchery of the sylvan 
beauty and peace is already repelling many of our visitors. The 
culmination of the summer boarding and tourist business of New 
Hampshire is in sight if the destruction of forest conditions in 
the White Mountain region is allowed to proceed much farther 


springs, We have all the conditions for the production of a seri- 
— nt Vee, te eee ly not 
absent. Will anybody write it ? . B. HARRISON, 

New hire Commission. 


FRANKLIN FALLS, NH. Oct, 27th, 1892, 
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Thomas W. Parsons 
[The New England Magasine| 
THE maiden knew va Hercules divine ; 
For, when she saw him, was she not content ? 
So in the satisfaction of the heart 
We find his praise, nor with too noisy art 
Proclaim the beauty past all ornament 
Of his precise and unsuperfluous line. 
RICHARD HOvEy, 





Two Poems on Whittier 
(The Atlantic Monthly tor November) 
DECEMBER 17, 1807-—SEPTEMBER 7, 1892. 
THOU, too, hast jeft us. While with heads bowed low, 
And sorrowing hearts, we mourned our summer’s dead, 
The flying season bent its Parthian bow, 
And yet again our mingling tears were shed. 


Was Heaven impatient that it could not wait 
The blasts of winter for earth's fruits to fall? 
Were angels crowding round the open gate 
To greet the spirits coming at their call? 


Nay, let not fancies, born of old beliefs, 
lay with the heart-beats that are throbbing still, 
And waste their outworn phrases on the gre 8, 
The silent griefs that words can only chill, 


For thee, dear friend, there needs no high-wrought lay, 
To shed its aureole round thy cherished name,— 

Thou whose plain, home-born speech of Yea and Nay 
Thy truthful nature ever best became, 


Death reaches not a spirit such as thine,— 
It can but steal the robe that hid thy wings ; 
bir thy warm breathing presence we resign, 
Still in our hearts its loving semblance clings. 


Peaceful thy message, yet for struggling right,— 
When Slavery's gauntlet in our — was flung,— 

While timid weaklings watched the dubious fight 
No ‘herald’s challenge more defiant rung. 


Yet was thy spirit tuned to gentle themes 
Sought in the haunts * umble youth had known. 
Our stern New England's hills and vales and streams,— 
Thy tuneful idyls made them all their own. 


The wild flowers springing from their native sod 
Lent all their charms thy new-world song to fill,— 
Gave thee the mayflower and the — 
To match the daisy and the il. 


In the brave records of our earlier time 
A hero’s deed thy generous soul inspired, 
And many a legend, told in ringing rhyme, 
The youthful soul with high resolve has fired. 


Not thine to lean on priesthood’s broken reed ; 
No barriers caged thee in a bigot’s fold ; 
Did zealots ask to syllable thy creed, 
Thou saidst ‘ Our Father,’ and thy creed was told, 


Best loved and saintliest of our singing train, 
Earth's noblest tributes to thy name belong. 

A lifelong record closed without a stain, 
A blameless memory shrined in deathless song. 


Lift from its quarried ledge a flawless stone ; 
Smooth the green turf and bid the tablet rise, 
And on its snow-white surface carve alone 
These words,—he needs no more,—Here Whittier lies, 
OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, 
Wuirtizr (DyInc). Szpremper SIXTH AND SEVENTH. 
BREATHLESS: the mist of amethyst 
That faints upon the sea. 
The sun moves like a — 
What sacred sight sees he 


The golden-rod doth gravely nod 
— toe perkeoina * 
—— 
What ails the happy day? 
On its pale lip a 
—8 A 


La tg ge om nse : 
; Hash Ask not. It is F 



















Smile 
The secret t 
hearted Autumn that he loved ! 

e solemn word is told. 


or weep, ye cannot keep 
= hat ye hold; 


Wind of the north ! it has gone forth ; 
Breath of the pines—he dies, 

Ye had eternal kinship’s right 
To kiss his closing eyes. 


To us, who love as men may love, 
Tender and loyal he; 

But Nature was his confidante, 
Sole intimate was she, 


We kneel afar, where thousands are ; 
Gray light is on the grass ; 

The tide is calling from the ebb ; 
Lord, let the great soul pass. 


Thou spirit! who in spirit and in truth 

Didst worship utterly the unseen God ; 
Thine age the blossom of a stainless youth, 

Thy soul the star that swings above the sod, 
* to heaven ever lighter rose 

n thy pure life, escaped, ariseth now. 

Thou hushest like a chord unto its close, 

Thou ceasest as the Amen to a vow. 


Sacred the passion-flower of thy fame. 

To thee, obedient, ‘ Write,’ the Angel saith. 
Proudly life’s holiest hopes preserve thy name, 
Thou poet of the people’s Christian faith. 
Master of song! Our idler verse shall burn 

With shame before thee, Beauty dedicate ! 
t of God! We write upon thy urn, 
ho, being Genius, held it consecrate: 


To starving spirits, needing heavenly bread,— 
The bond or free, with wrong or right at strife ; 
To quiet tears of mourners comforte 
By music set unto eternal life. 
These are thine ushers at the Silent Gate ; 
To these appealing, thee we give in trust. 
Glad heart ! * unto us, desolate, 
The sob with which we leave thy sacred dust ! 


ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, 





The Fine Arts 
Art Notes 
MACMILLAN & Co. will publish Mr. Hamerton’s ‘Manin Art’ 
late in the present month or * in December. They are not, 
by the way, the publishers of ‘ Where Art Begins,’ noticed in our 
issue of Oct. 29; the book is published by Chatto & Windus. 


—Good Government, Washington, by permission of Harper & 
Bros., has reissued on plate paper the portrait of the late George 
William Curtis, published after his death in Harper's Weekly. It 
is a process engraving, and is offered at a nominal price to sub- 
scribers to this organ of the National Civil Service Relorm League. 


—At a meeting of the Trustees of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, held at the office of Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt, Chairman, on 
y, the question of closing the Museum on Sundays was re- 

to the of Trustees, which will be called together in 
Special meeting on Wednesday, the gth inst. One of oldest 
and most active of the Trustees remarked after the meeting :— 


The whole question is one of finances. A large majority of the Board 
is in favor of keeping the Museum open on Sunday. They think it is 


a on ee Oo ee Oe SS een y the class of le 
whom it is ly designed to benefit, But a great institution like 


tan Museum cannot be run without money, and it cer- 
tainly not to be treated in g ly spirit by the city authori- 
ties. The city should willingly provide ollar for its.,running ex- 


including the extra expense of keeping the Museum open Sun- 
We have no other income that we can count on for current ex- 


Sayings of Victor Hugo 
IN THE November number of Scrédner's, M. Octave Uzanne 
_ ag at d of a very curious literary find. Shortly after 
Hugo's death, wiea Hauteville House, in , where 
he lived so long, was cleared out for a new tenant, a great mass 
Seen prews woe thrown. out from his work-room, and 
ered experts from Paris, were 
to a resident of the village, from whom a Lon- 
suthgraph dealer, Mr. Davey, subsequently bought them for 
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a pound or two. The papers proved to-include about 1000 letters 
from celebrated people with whom Hugo was in correspondence, 
and some 2000 pages of a manuscript journal, written by his son 
Francois and revised by himself, relating the conversations of 
Hu ae his family, his friends and visitors between July 1852 
and 1856, 

Here are some notable words relating to Moliére:—‘I be- 
lieve, in fact, that Moliére, although he was very unfortunate and 
put his misfortunes into his works, did not see all the sinister 
sides of his dramas, £schylus, in the same way, did not clearly 
pervert all the aspects of his work, for his time was too restricted 
or him to see them all. That is the sublime side of art, that in 
creating a work the poet creates at the same time the infinite in 
his work, and each century, each movement of posterity, discovers 
there a new horizon; and that is why, since art does not progress, 
neither Æschylus nor Shakespeare will be surpassed.’ 

Pierre Leroux insisted that our epoch is one of decadence, to 
which Hugo replied :—‘ You are completely mistaken. Never was 
there an epoch so grand as ours. Never was literature so com- 
plete. Complete — is composed of three things: Man, life 
and nature. Former French poets found not in Moliére or in 
Racine the shadow of an allusion to a tree, a plant, a star. It is 
only in this century that the French school, of which you speak 
with disdain, has perceived that there is a heaven, stars, fields, 
hills, rocks, the sea, water.’ 

On one occasion Charles Hugo spoke slightingly of the Bible, and 
thus his father rebuked him :—‘ Don’t talk about things that you 
know nothing of. Are you sure you have even read the Bible? 
Know that Job is one of the greatest masterpieces of the human 
mind. It is, perhaps, the greatest masterpiece. And to-morrow, 
if all literature was to be destroyed and it was left to me to retain 
one work only, I should save Job.’ 

Talking with Auguste Vacquerie, the latter told him how ideas 
came to him suddenly, when least expected. Hugo replied :—‘ In- 
spiration comes to me in exactly the opposite way. There is in all 
my work not a single idea, not one line, that I have not sought for ; 
not a single word that I have not meditated on.’ 

A little further-on he says :—’ You are wrong to measure beauty 
by difficulty. Thus I consider prose —— more difficult than 
verse. I hate to write prose, I passionately love to make verses, 
and I consider that prose is very inferior to verse.’ 





Tennysoniana 


WE WERE WRONG in saying, last week, that the present Lord 
Tennyson was childless. Mr. Augustin Daly, who produced ‘ The 
Foresters’ at his theatre in this city last March, writes to us as 
follows:—‘ Two children have been born to Hallam (the present 
Lord) and Lady Tennyson ; and most lovely neve they both are : 
one nearly two, the other three years old. The elder is named 
Lionel after Hallam’s younger brother ; the baby is called Aubrey.’ 

Aldworth, Lord Tennyson’s Surrey home, is on the least fre- 
quented side of Haslemere, behind Blackdown, the heathery high- 
land which effectually separates it from the growing town. From 
its windows a magnificent view of widely stretching country is 
seen, country that is so little marred by modern landmarks that it 
might be a primeval plain rather than the very near neighbor of a 
f ble artistic settlement. This, in effect, Haslemere is. 
Celebrated people Haslemere does not lack. Prof, Tyndall has a 
house on Hindhead, the bleak hill that guards the valley in exactly 
the opposite direction to Blackdown. Until recently Mrs. Hum- 
phry Ward owned a house, one of the zsthetic modern type, 
which it was said she built with the proceeds of ‘ Robert Elsmere.’ 
A picturesque little cot in a delightful road beyond Haslemere 
was the home of George Eliot for some years. About Aldworth, 
which is so built that it cannot be overlooked in any way, there are 
* sylvan walks in which it was the poet’s pleasure to 
wander, . 

The absence of the Prince of Wales and Mr, Gladstone from 
Tennyson’s funeral has had the welcome effect temporarily of re- 
st the gossiping ‘G, W. S.’ to the readers of the 7ribune, 
Lord Tennyson's words, ‘I love Mr. Gladstone, but | hate his 

icy,’ are said to have kept the Premier away ; and tl:¢ races at 

ewmarket detained the gentleman whom Z#/e is running for the 
Vice-Presidency under the name of Albert E. Wettin. ‘CG, W.S.’ 
tries for a column or so to excuse the Prince, but finally gives it up 
in despair, and concludes by saying :— 

‘It was an unlucky ce that the funeral should occur 
on the day when one of the classic races [the Cesarewitch] was 
run—-a day when © very Senecnents portice. oF Ive world 
would no more think oi being absent from Newmarket Heath than 
of being absent from church on a Sunday morning when on their 
own estates. The Prince went with the rest. Oneof his horses 
was running in another race—this and many other things are said 
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to account for his presence. When a}l is said, we shall all end by 
thinking he would have been well advised to be elsewhere. Prob- 
ably he was not advised at all, and so missed arPexcellent — 
tunity of increasing his popularity, of — the criticism which 
he has provoked, of strengthening the ties between the throne and 
the best supports of the throne, and of testifying in person to 
the respect and regard which he really felt for the great poet who 
is gone.’ 

e present Lord Tennyson says:—‘ My father was much 
pained to learn that any one could misinterpret the “ Pilot” in 
“Crossing the Bar,” and imagine that it referred to Arthur Hal- 
lam or to my brother Lionel. He had thought there could be only 
one possible interpretation. Repeatedly and emphatically, at his 
dictation, I have had to say this. Moreover, I have had to explain, 
also at his dictation, that in the line “ And after that the dark,” 
the “ dark” merely means “The Valley of the Shadow of Death.”’ 

Lord Tennyson has written as follows to the chairman of the 
Shakespeare Birthplace Trustees :—‘I beg you to convey from my 
mother and myself our grateful acknowledgment to the- executive 
committee of Shakespeare’s birthplace for their most kind expres- 
sion of sympathy, and for their beautiful wreath. My father was 
reading “‘ King Lear,” ‘‘ Troilus and Cressida” and “ Cymbeline” 
through the last days of his life. On Wednesday he asked for 
Shakespeare. I gave him the book, but said, “ You must not try 
to read.” He answered, “I have opened the book.” I looked at 
the book at midnight when I was sitting by him, lying dead on 
the Thursday, and found he had opened on one of the passages 
which he called the tenderest in Shakespeare. We could not part 
with this volume, but buried a Shakespeare with him. We had 
the book inclosed in a metal box and laid by his side.’ 

A man who was for several years a gardener and coachman for 
Tennyson, Martin Donovan by name, and living in Philadelphia 
now, relates two incidents of the poet’s tender-heartedness, Once 
Donovan’s wrist was badly cut with a sickle by a fellow-workman, 
and Tennyson gave the case his personal attention, and bound up 
the wound with his own hands, On another occasion several 
reporters tried to interview the poet during his morning walk, but 
without success. Tennyson had a peculiar aversion for talking with 
entire strangers. Suddenly one of the scribes fell into a pool of 
water. The great master of verse turned at once and insisted 
that the young man go back to the house and remain in bed until 
dry clothing be procured for him. This program was carried out, 
Tennyson himself accompanying the reporter in the carriage, driven 
by Donovan, which convey: m to the railway station, But any 
question put with a view to publication of the answer, Tennyson 
absolutely declined even to notice. 

‘ Tennyson's knowledge of nature—nature in every aspect—was 
very great,’ writes Mr. Theodore Watts in The Athenaeum. ‘His 
passion for “ star-gazing” has often been commented — by 
readers of his poetry. Since Dante no t in any land so 
loved the stars. He had an equal delight in watching the light- 
ning ; and I remember being at Aldworth once during a thunder- 
storm, when I was alarmed at the temerity with which he per- 
sisted, in - of all remonstrances, in at the blinding 
lightning. For moonlight effects he had a equally strong, 
and it is especially pathetic to those who know this to remember 
that he passed away in the light he so loved—in a room where 
there was no artificial light—nothing to quicken the darkness but 
the light of the full moon (which somehow seems to shine more 
brightly at Aldworth than anywhere else in England); and that 
on the face of the poet, as he passed away, fell that radiance in 
which he so loved to bathe it when alive.’ 


THE LAUREATESHIP 


THE London Chronicle announces that Mr, William Morris has 
been offered the Laureateship, but has declined it.’ Says the N. Y, 
Times: ‘tis a somewhat comic demand that comes from Ireland 


is Aw De Vere, a contem , or 
and —2 a se tebe gee? also a minor poet. 
The . Timothy D. Sullivan, M. P., of whom, in the 
canoe of post we have not the advantage of agen, ie age be- 
fore, y 


one of them is the the other 
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in which case the Saxon could be shown up in a manner more 
satisfactory than could be done by an English Laureate, even 
though he were an Irishman.’ 

‘G. W.8.’ writes as follows in the 7ydune ot last Sunday :— 

‘ Singular, indeed, is the competition for the Laureateship which 
Tennyson's death leaves vacant. The first effect is to make clear 
the poetic poverty of the English world the poet leaves behind 
him. ~ No name stands out ; no one writer of verse is clearly des- 
ignated as his successor in the vacant official post, Mr. Swin- 
burne, in the critical opinion of the day, stands. easily first among 
survivors, but it is not certain that Mr. Swinburne is a competitor. 
He has not rushed into newspaper print with a tribute to the 
dead. He has not announced himself as a candidate. He has 
respected the open grave. If his name has been less discussed 
than some others, it is partly because there have been circumstancs 
in his private life which were thought to make him unacceptable, 
The Queen has a voice, and, it is said, a strong opinion about the 
appointment of a Poet-Laureate. Her regard for the one who has 
just — has been expressed by messages of touching affection, 
and by the two wreaths—one from the friend and one from the sov- 
ereign—laid on his grave. She will not lightly consent to see his 
place filled by one in whom she has not full confidence. Indeed, 
it is not supposed that Mr. Swinburne’s name will be put before 
her. Her alleged dislike to him may or may not find a source in 
his republicanism, It would be hard to blame a queen for with- 
holding her regard from a singer who says she has no right to be 


aqueen. And it is said that Mr. Swinburne has ceased, or almost 
ceased, to write. Once no poet poured forth verses in such 
fusion, But of late he and his muse have seemed on but ill 


terms. 
‘It is seriously believed that out of the half-dozen who present 
themselves to the public as suitable successors to Tennyson, two 
are regarded with peculiar favor in the two highest quarters. Mr, 
Lewis Morris is said to be regarded with favor by Mr, Gladstone, 
and Sir Theodore Martin by the Queen. Either of them would be 
a worthy successor, not indeed to Tennyson, but to some of Ten- 
nyson’s predecessors—to Shadwell, perhaps, and to Hayley, Mr. 
Lewis Morris is in all respects a worthy person, full of laborious 
good intentions, who has striven long and hard against the decree 
of nature which denied to him the possession of poetic gifts. He 
is the author of two of the most ambitious of modern works in 
verse. The critical verdict that the work would have been better 
had the author taken more pains will never be pronounced against 
Mr. Lewis Morris. He has done what he could. It is not his 
fault if the result is no better. He has not hidden his talent in a 
napkin. He has bared it to the world, He has tried both poetry 
and politics, with equal ill-success. He was one of those who 
sang the death of Tennyson in stanzas which seemed meant to 
prove, if possible, that Mr, Lewis Morris was alive; alive in his 
etical quality, and not merely as the individual or as the po 
who had vainly sought to serve ungrateful constituencies in Par- 
liament. He is a stonian, and that is believed to recommend * 
him oh ae ——— If = gs — 2 — — —— can- 
not make a —to diversify the saying o g Jam can 
make a fod na If there be no true singer to fill this coveted 
ost it can at least be given—should Mr, stone have the giv- 
ing of it—to somebody who is sound on Home Rule. It is not 
the first time that political opinions have served as a recommen- 
dation for poetical preferment, but it is perhaps the first in which 
they have been the only recommendation. But it is disputed 
whether the Prime Minister has a voice in the selection. 
‘Sir Theodore Martin's qualifications are more various. Hehas- 
written a Life of the Prince Consort; he has 
he has translated “ Faust”; he married Miss Helen Faucit; 
a Parliamentary solicitor in considerable practice, and he 
much favor at Court. He has one marked advantage 
Lewis Morris—his writings in verse are 
are some thirty-five millions of Englishmen of whom 
thing may be said. Their claims might be 
ounds and found not less valid if, in truth, the capacity to 
luce poetry be a condition of fitness to 
‘ Another Morris, Mr. William Morris, if judged as a 
would leave Mr, Lewis Morris far behind in the race 
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proofs popularity. But, then, so is that curious lan- 
which, in a prose form, he and his colleagues of the 
have employed for so many years popular. Mr. 
is , and there are perhaps as many readers who hold Mr. 
to be — rose-writer as who hold Sir Edwin Arnold to 
bea verse, or even a great poet. Not thus, how- 
ever, is the laurel adjudged ; not thus even the Laureateship. 

* Of the elegies in verse upon Tennyson which appeared next 
morning in op gre prints, Mr, Alfred Austin’s was thought much 
the best, and Mr, Alfred Austin, too, is believed to aspire to suc- 
ceed T — 9 There is in his verse a manly note 
which inaplees respect. He is neither thinnortawdry. Hewrites 
strenuously and he writes English, There is true feeling in his 
lines, and much of what he has published bears the stamp of cul- 
ture, of reflection, of intellectual energy. But inspiration is a 
different matter, should inspiration be held an indispensable con- 
dition to the possession of the Laureateship. On the whole, the 
view of the iconoclast who would abolish this post is one in favor 
of which something might be said. The difficulties about a new 

t would then disappear. But there is just now in this 
country a sort of mania for abolishing things, and it might be well 
to let some of the old institutions survive until new and better 
ones have been devised.’ 

TRIBUTES IN VEKSE 
THE DEAD SINGER 
O songs that move us, when the singer dies, 
Heard loud above his grave, 
Something immortal to your melodies 
The heart now silent gave. 


‘Will death, who cannot hinder but you roll 
Around the world to-day, 
To dust and ashes turn the fiery soul 
Whose spark you keep for aye ? 
‘EPIPHANIUS WILSON. 


. TENNYSON 


(Harper's Basar) 
* Sunset and evening star, 
And one clear call for me ; 
And may there be no moaning of the bar 
When I put out to sea.’ 


There was no moaning of the bar, 
O singer lost from sight, 

When out beyond our evening star, 
Death drifted thee to light. 


Black was the pilot at the helm ; 
Dark gloomed the hither shore ; 

But never wave could overwhelm 
The land that gleaned before. 


ond these voices there is peace! 
ife fills thy cup this day! 
From pain and weariness surcease 
They find who pass this way ! 


Oh! laurelled at the head and feet, 
We cannot call thee dead! 

Our hearts repeat thy music sweet, 
And we are comforted. 

MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 
TENNYSON 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY, OCTOBER 1:2, 1892 
(The Pall Mall Budget) 

Honor him—how ? 
What bays, not his before, 

Can we bring now ? 
What one leaf left can more 

Grace the dead brow 
Than those the living wore? 


Honor him—where? 

All round the worldshis fame 
Is full, where’er atk 
Is known the English name. 

The blue round air 
Allows his starry claim. 


Honor him—who ? 
Have not all nations done 
What lipscando - 
honor,—called him one 














Of the great few, 
"Mid countless stars a sun ? 


fionor him—who? 

We, this day, of his land, 
"Mid whom he grew 

To greatness,—let us stand 
The last to do 

As with a brother's hand. 


Honor him—where ? 

Here where the poets wait. 
We feign them there 

Astir; and contemplate 
What greeting fair 

They give to one so great. 
Honor him—how ? 

aos By tears that overbrim ; 

By heads that bow 

In thankfulness to Him 
Who did allow 

This light to days so dim. 

E, W. BOURDILLON.. 


THE PASSING OF TENNYSON 
[The San Francisco Examiner) 
We knew it, as God's prophets knew ; 
We knew it, as mute red men know, 
When Mars leapt searching heaven through 
With flaming torch, that he must go. 
Then Browning, he who knew the stars, 
Stood forth and faced the insatiate Mars. 


Then up from Cambridge rose and turned 
Sweet Lowell from his Druid trees— 

Turned where the great star blazed and burned, 
As if his own soul might appease. 

Yet on and on through all the stars 

Still searched and searched insatiate Mars. 


Then stanch Walt Whitman saw and knew ; 
Forgetful of his ‘ Leaves of Grass,’ 

He heard his ‘ Drum Taps,’ and God drew 
His great soul through the shining pass, 
Made light, made bright by burnished stars, 

Made scintillant from flaming Mars. 


Then soft-voiced Whittier was heard 
To cease; was heard to sing no more; 
As you have heard some sweetest bird 
o more because its song is o'er. 
Yet brighter up the street of stars 
Still blazed and burned and beckoned Mars. 


And then the king came; king of thought, 
King David with his harp and crown. . . . 
How wisely well the gods fad wrought 
That these had gone and sat them down 
To wait and welcome ‘mid the stars 
All silent in the sight of Mars, 


All silent. So, he lies in state. . . . 
Our redwoods drip and drip with rain. . . . 
Against our rock-locked Golden Gate 
e hear the great sad sobbing main. 
But silent all, He walked the stars 
That year the whole world turned to Mars, 


JOAQUIN MILLER. 


[The Independent] 
The voice that late with music thrilled 
The world, in silence now is stilled. 
Or is. our loss the larger gain 
Of worlds new-wakened to his strain ? 
JOHN B. TABB, 
St. CHARLES COLLEGE, ELLICOTT City, MD. 





Current Criticism 


ZoLa’s PERPETUAL CANDIDACY.—There is a worthy trades- 
man of Dijon, Estivalet by name, whose hopefuiness is not on a 
eer Académie Frangaise hus ice te hye cn 

uel de I * thus im t s 
candidatures have not made him sanguine of eventual success. 
Not so M. Zola: he does not intend to remain a candidate in per- 
pstuity : in spite of the slender support accorded to him on his first to 
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be numbered the Forty, he not bears no malice against 
the Academicians w — fie bet bers his 
handiwork so as to conciliate the prejudices of the ma the 
Im among whom he intends to be welcomed as a 


pril, beneath the dome of the Palais Mazarin, he listened 
blandly to the strictures passed by his successful rival, M. Pierre 
Loti, on the faults of the naturalistic school. His subsequent cor- 
respondence arising out of this ex cathedré attack was modelled 
on the mould of the soft answer so successfully that an excellent 
impression was created in his favor, and even ardent antagonists 
of naturalism protested that the author of ‘ Mon Frére Yves’ had 
not acted with perfect good taste in attacking an unsuccessful can- 
didate for the Academic palms at the moment of his own triumph- 
‘ant investiture. At that date, though ‘La Débfcle’ was written, 
and was appearing as the feudlleton of a popular journal, it had 
not been given to the public in complete form. When, a few 
weeks ago, the novel was ee it was found that though its 
subject was one which lends itself to naturalistic treatment of the 
most lurid order, and though the details of military life were de- 
picted on naturalistic lines, yet the icular form of naturalism 
which has disfigured the page of Zola, even in the eyes of his sin- 
cerest admirers, was conspicuously absent. Whereas in the pre- 
vious volume of the Ne ge series—in ‘ L’Argent,’ which 
dealt with the lives and doings of stockbrokers and of company- 
promoters—one or two es of revolting coarseness are drag- 
ged gratuitously into the narrative without having any necessary 
connection with its sequence or surroundings, in ‘La DébAcle,’ 
which treats of the horrors of war with ——— detail, the au- 
thor maintains an absolute silence on some of the worst features 
of a campaign which amateurs of the morbid and horrible would 
have expected M. Zola to make ghoulish and effective use of.—— 
The Athenaeum. 





Notes 


HAVING received official assurances that the law of Italy per- 
mits to American citizens the same es that it con- 
fers upon Italian citizens, President Ha: proclaimed on Oct. 
31 that Italians may hereafter copyright their works in this coun- 
try, under the terms of the American law of March 3, 1891. 

—Mr, Barrie's ‘Little Minister’ is to be issued soon by Lovell, 
Coryell & Co. in an édttion de luxe, printed on large paper, and 
limited to 260 copies, numbered and signed. There will be an 
etched portrait of the author, nine etched illustrations, and an 
illuminated title-page. 

—The sudden death of Lieut. Frederick Schwatka, who led a 
search for the remains of the Franklin Arctic expedition in 1878, 
is recorded in a telegram from Portland, Oregon, dated Nov, 2. 
Lieut, Schwatka was the author of ‘ Nimrod in the North,’ ‘ Along 
Alaska’s Great River’ and ‘The Children of the Cold,’ besides 
being a frequent contributor to the magazines, 

—Mr. Aldrich has written a poem, ‘A Shadow of the Night,’ 
for the holiday Scribner's, and Mr. Cable the true story of a West 
Indian slave insurrection. 

—Macmillan & Co. announce a collection of papers by the late 
Sir Daniel Wilson, LL.D., entitled ‘The Lost Atlantis, and Other 
Ethnographic Studies’; also, ‘The Last Touches, and Other 
Stories,’ by Mrs, Wm. Kingdon Clifford, author of ‘Aunt Anne’ 
aud ‘ The Love-Letters of a Worldly Woman.’ 

—Harper & Bros, publish this week ‘Prueand I,’ by George Wil- 
liam Curtis, with roo illustrations by Albert E. Sterner, the introduc- 
tion ae facsimiled from Mr. Curtis’s manuscript ; ‘Daisy Miller’ 
and ‘ An International Episode,’ Dy Henry — illustrated by 
H. W. McVickar ; ‘ The Praise of Paris,’ by Theodore Child, illus- 
trated; ‘A Tour Around New York,’ by John F, Mines (‘Felix 
Oldboy ’), illustrated ; ‘Along New England Roads,’ Ww. Cc. 
Prime; ‘ An Earthly Paragon,’ a novel, by Eva Wilder McGlas- 
son, illustrated by F. V. Du Mond; and a revised edition of Wil- 
liam Black’s ‘Macleod of Dare.’ 

—Dr. Dvorak, Director of the National Conservatory, writes to 
Mrs, Thurber that the number of compositions submitted to the 
Conservatory in competition for prizes is so great that he will be 
unable to announce the result of his examination of them until 
March 14. 

—It is only a few weeks since the cholera scare was makin 
fools of many people in the neighborhood of New York, and suf- 
ferers of many others; yet so completely have more mont mat- 
ters (chiefly political) diverted attention from the subject, that 
Dr. Jenkins’s article on ‘Quarantine in New York’ and Mr. Wi- 
man's estimate of ‘ What the Cholera Costs Commerce,’ in the cur- 
rent North American Review, have a belated aspect quite unusual 
to the contents of that magazine. 
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—' The Hi of the Victorian Era,’ a work upon ~ 
which Mrs, Oliphant has engaged for some time, will soon 
out in this country by the United States Book Com. 


be 
. same firm announce the immediate publication of W, 
E. Norris's novel, ‘ His Grace.’ = F 

—Mr, J. H. Gubbin, of the British tion, Tokio, Japan, has 
completed the third and final volume of his ‘ Dictionary of Chi- 
nese-Japanese Words.’ Since her contact with Christianity and 
western civilization, Japan has been obliged to double her vocab- 
ulary of terms, and even a native who spoke his own tongue flu- 
ently in 1855 could not be ufderstood in public discourse to-day 
were he to venture beyond merely domestic themes. Mr. Gubbin's 
scholarly work is printed on wide-margined pages with extreme 
care. 

—S. G, Griggs & Co. will shortly issue a translation, by Mrs. 
Mary Bushnell Coleman, of the ‘Youth of Frederick the Great,’ 
by M. Ernest Lavisse of the Sorbonne, Paris, recently elected ta 
the Academy. : 


—The illustrated Bible Dictionary in the standard 


language, by J. C. Hepburn, M.D., an Americaa medical mission- 
ary li in Japan since 1859. is just out. It is—as a mechan: 
ical uct, paper, type, binding, maps (all but the cuts)— 


wholly Japanese. In literary style it is an eclectic condensation 
from many volumes, with much original matter, put into Yamato, 
or pure Japanese language. 

—‘ Literary Tramps,’ in the October Macmii/an's, is by a lady 
of Cambridge, Mass., Mrs, Margaret B, Wright, who is known 
among her friends to be, not so good a walker as Dorothy Words- 
worth, but a better one than Bridget Elia, 


—The Atlantic promises several interesting letters by Mr, 
Lowell. 


—The Cupples Co, announce for immediate publication ‘ Hein- 
rich Heine: his Wit, Wisdom, Poetry,’ edited by Newell Dune. 
bar, and —— by Matthew Arnold's essay on Heine; ‘The 
Real and Ideal in Literature,’ by Frank Preston Stearns, 
tor of Von Holst’s ‘ John Brown’; and ‘Txleama: a Tale of An-. 
cient Mexico,’ by J. A. Knowlton, 


—Mr. Theodore Bent’s ‘ Ruined Cities of Mashonaland,’ to be 
brought out by Longmans, Green & Co. at once, will contain up- 
ward of 100 illustrations, besides maps and plans, and will enter. 
into minute details concerning the cities and fortresses of the 
earliest gold-diggers of the world, ening back centuries before 
Christ. Mr. Bent’s expedition was set on foot by Mr, Cecil Rhodes 
and the Chartered Company of South Africa, and at the 
Zimbabwe mines they stopped some months for excav 
Besides archzological points, the book will touch at iength on the 
habits and customs of the inhabitants of Mashonaland, amongst 
—* the party, which included Mrs. Bent, lived for seven 
months, 


—Among the forthcoming publications of Longmans, Green & 
Co., not previously mentioned here, are Canon H. Scott Holland’s 
‘ Pleas and Claims for Christ,’ ‘The Church in Relation to Scep- 
tics,’ by the Rev, Alexander J. Harrison, and a new volume of Ser- 
mons by Bishop Ashton Oxenden. 

—Whittier’s homestead is now owned by a retired merchant of 
Haverhill, who is willing to sell the estate on condition that it shall 
be properly and permanently cared for as a memorial of the poet. 

—The American Atheneum,a literary month! —*52 
Mitchells’, will begin to appear this month. G.A. Sala pee 
ute to the first number some ‘Gossip of the Month,’ W. J, Hender- 
son will write of Tennyson, H. P. Du Bois of Renan, and Alex, 
Fullerton of theosophy. The name of the new periodical is not 
altogether auspicious. When 7he Crétic was in its infancy it was 
‘ set up ’ from type formerly used in printing a so-called Amerd- 
can Athenaum. May the new venture prove more prospr rous ! 
—‘Has it been explained in print,’ asks ‘Argus.’ ‘that the 
Brontés’s Keighley is pronounced Ke¢th/ey, or more nearly Ketthiad 

— Peterson's *5 of Philadelphia, passing under a new 
management, is to be converted into an illustrated periodical de- 
voted to literature and art, unver the title of 7#e New Peterson 
Magazine, \t will have as its editor Frank Lee Benedict, and as 
its associate editors Octave Thanet, M. G. McClelland and How- 
ard Seely. ; 

—A correspondent sends 7he Publishers’ Circular the follow- 
ing interesting particulars of a recent visit to Count Leo Tolstol :— 

Some time ago I was visiting Count Leo Tolstol, who was then liv. 
ing in the Province of Riazan on the estate of his old friend, the late 
Ivan Ivanovitch Royeffsky. While I was there the Co.at showed me 
a large MS. diary, in which he noted down daily anything that he 
deemed worthy of notice. He said, ‘ You must not it nor ask 
for any extracts,as nothing that is in this book is to see the light 


























——— after my death. Besides which,’ he added, and a oe 
twinkle lit up his * I have just written ——— you whi 
must not see. in the day his daughter,‘ Countess 
, told me that I ought to feel highly privileged at ‘das allowed 
even a 1 sight of the almost sacred volume. I have just heard that this 
t diary, which is really an autobiography, has been handed over to 
the Curator of the Rumyantsoff Museum on condition that it shall not 
sblished until ten years after the author’s death. The Count is 
a en on his new work, from which 1 have heard him read a 
Je of sentences to illustrate some theory he was then discussing. I 
d him to read me some further extracts, but he declined, saying 
that he was afraid I might write too much to the English papers 
it. Tolstoi’s charitable work during the famine period of last winter, 
and again during the recent invasion of cholera, has interfered sadly 
with his literary work, much to the regret of the Countess, his wife. 
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Mignon "A. Village Reminiscences. O. Ditson Co. 
Mines, vag) F. A Tour around New York, H r & Bros. 
Monroe, H. Commemoration Ode, Chicago: Rand, McNally & Co. 

Molloy, J. F. Life and Adventures of Peg Woffington. 2 vols. $ a, Mend & Os. 


oses, History of. & j. B. Young & Co, 
Noldeke ee Sketches | from Eastern History. Tr. by J. S. Black: 
Messiaen & Co. 








Ohnet,G. Nimrod &Co. Tr. by M. J. Serrano, soc. Cassell Pub. Co. 
Pain, B. Playthings and Parodies; $i. Cassell Pub. Co, 
Paley, F. A. omic —* nglish Verse. oc. Macmillan & Co. 
Paton, J. Story of John G, P $1.50. A. C. Armstrong & Son. 
Practical Reflectiona on the Book « of — $1.75. Longmans, Green & Co. 
Paull, G. Doroth —— * Pott & Co, 
Pierson, A. The Divine Art of Preaching. 7s. Baker & Taylor Co. 
Prime, W. C. Along New England Ro: Harper & Bros. 
Reynolds, G. G. Sunday | erg Responsive Service, 85c. per 100. Ay & Eaton. 
Rita. Asenath of the Ford. j.A Taylor & Co. 
Riis, J. A. The Children of the Poor. $2.50. C. Scribner’s Sons. 
Roland, La Chanson by Paris. Pua Ginn & Co, 
Stables, G. From Greenland’s cy Mountains. & J. B. Young & Co, 
Shakespeare, W. Works of. Ed, by W. A Wright, Vol. vit 8 
(Cambridge Ed.) fiacmillan & Co, 
Echatlenberger, V. . Green Tea. soc. Cassell Pub. Co. 
Stephens, H. * Rulers of India 6oc. Macmillan & Co, 
Stevens, M. F. By Subtle Fragrance Held. §. Phila,: J. B. Lippincott Co, 
Stock, S, G. The Story of Uganda. $1.95 F. H. Revell Co. 
Scott, W. Waverley. $r. ag (Dryburgh ‘Ea. ) Macmillan & Co, 
Taylor, H.E. We ding - Bells. Baker & ao Co, 
Treasure-Book of Consolation, Ed. by B. Orme. Dodd, Mead & Co, 
Teal, A. Muriel H Dodd, Mead & Co. 
Walsh, W. S. Hand. Book of Literary Curiosities. $3.50. 
Phila.: J. B. Lippincott Co. 
West, A. F. Alcuin. $:. Cc, ner’s Sons, 
White, E. O. Winterborough. $1.25. . ae Mifflin & Co. 
Ln i Selected Poems * $2.50. V. moe * Co. 
Wood, J. G., and Wood, T. e Zoo, $x. B. ¥ & Co, 


Wynman, M. My Pirtations. 7 25. Phils. — — 2*— 








Lyspepsia 


Dr. T. H. Anprews, Jefferson 
Medical College, Philadelphia, says of 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


“ A wonderful remedy which gave me 
most — Bhig results in the worst 
forms of dyspepsia. 


It reaches various forms of 


Dyspepsia that no other, medi- 
cine seems to touch, assistin 


the weakened stomach, an 
making the process of diges- 
tion natural and easy. 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Rumrorp CHEMICAL Works, Providence, R.I. 


recommend them: 





be Greepisat 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 
FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS, 





THE LIBRARY OF 
ERICAN LITERATURE, 


1607 am 


EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN ano ELLEN MACKAY HUTCHINSON, 
Alone contains more carefully chosen, ably edited, and artistically arranged 


best competent to test 


— Noah ree, 


1882 


COMPILED AND EDITED BY 


ADVENTURES RAMAS, POEMS. 
NEC cDoTEs, ESSAYS POLITICS, 
LLADS, FICTION THEOLOGY 
'APHIES. HISTORIES, RAVELS, 
CHARACTER —— CHES, HUMOROUS ARTICLES, WARS 
CORRESPON DEN WARRATIV ITCHCRAFTS, AND 
CRITICISM, OTED D SAYINGS, WONDERS, 
than were ever before name apace or ——— in one . Among those 


constant 


the! oun tea 4 have made 
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You DON’T Know: 
tHE LUXURY or 
PIPE SMOKING 

UNTIL YOU HAVE TRIED: 


YALE 
MIXTURE 


SMOKING TOBACCO. 


Mace BY MARBURG BROS. 
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m 1892 wi" Remington 


Typewriter 


Presents many points of improvement which will 
readily commend themselves to all users. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
| WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 327 Broadway, N.Y. 














FOR ALL MEN. 


enages of men cycle—Few too old, few too young— 
all a world will on next year—better begin this year 
—— catalogue rec at bot mmbia agence t 
nest eyẽ catalogue free a um es. ry 
quailfor two 2k. sta stains. Pope Mfg. Co., B D 
ork, Chicago. 








FOR DURABILITY AND UNIFORMITY 


ARE THE BEST 


— card, 12 pens different patterns, sent for 
trial, postpaid, "on —* of 6 cents in stamps. 


THE SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 
8:0 Broadway, New York. 





“AMERICA’S GREATEST RAILROAD,”’ 


- NEW YORK (ENTRAL 


& HUDSON RIVER RAILROAD, 
FOUR-TRACK TRUNK LINE. 


Reaching by its through cars the most import- 
ant commercial center ot 9 gaa oH and 
Canada, test oO merica’s Health 
and Pleasure resorts. * 


Direct Line to NIAGARA FALLS 


* way of the historic —— River and through 
e —— aa — 
from GRAND 


li trains arri 
CENTRAL ‘SI STATION. 4th Ave, and 42d St., 
New York, centre of Hotel and Residence section, 


ONLY RAILROAD STATION IN NEW YORK, 




















THE. NEW 
HANDY BINDER 


Will be sent to any address, tpaid on receipt of 
One Dollar, It will hold s2 HB as a of Tus Carnec 
and is the simplest, strongest and best binder yet 
produced, Send Orders to Ine Critic Co, .. 2 Lafa- 
yette Place, New York 








is valuable in proportion to its 


An A gency influence. If it merely hears of 


vacancies and tells is something, but if it is 
you about them That eCO to ——— a 


teacher and re mmen ds 


you, that is more, Sure KR 
Cc. W. eo NE 0 Syracuse, N 





Ojai Valley, Nordhoff (Casa Piedra Ranch), Cal. 
ANCH LIFE AND STUDY FORBOYS. Ref- 
: Pres. Dwight, New Haven ; Pres. F. 
A Walker, Boston ; Rev. E. E. Hale, Boston ; 
Dr. J. 8. Thacher 34%, ap’ h St., .N.Y. Address S, D: 
Those (A.B,, LL Yale Un,), 136 Lexington Ave., 
N.Y., during july and A Aug. 





Mt, Carroll. Ill. 
T. CARROLL SEMINARY AND me 
sae VAseee OF MUSIC. “ Oreads”’ free 
Send for one. 





Asheville, North Carolina, 
B ‘hing News SCHOOL “sights sow. (Established 


October 
1st, 1. at . ASH SEVILLE Address 
May. R. pat Supt., Asheville 





Washington, District of Columbia. 

ORWOOD INSTITUTE. A School of High 
Grade for Girls. cate admits to 
Wellesley. Great advantages in modern 

es, elocution, music and art. For catalogue 
address the Principals. 


Mr, and Mrs. WM, D, CABELL. 





JUST ONE WORD. 


A word is sufficient, 'tis said, to the wise— 
Meyrow!rz (jot it down)—Photographic supplies, 


Detective Cameras of all Kinds, Films, Plates and 
Developers. 


104 EAST 23p STREET, 


One door east of Fourth Ave. 















FRENCH GERMAN YVAN SDANISH=TTALAN 
four Pazts or $200.00 Gur 


SEND FOR RULES Of (OMPETITION 


BRENTANO'S PUBLISTIING DEM 
Jt EAST 17% STRECT NewYork Cry: ° 








MAISselAn F Art. b€ 
eT Geissler, O04 6: —— ———— — 





bal ae? Foundation Historical ar 
4 Memorial Tablets — 








MONUMENTS. 





Ohio State University. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO. 

17 Professors and Assistants, 13 Laborato- 
ries, Departments of Arts, Literature, History, 
Politics, Philosophy, Law, Science, Agricul- 
ture, En ineering, Pharmacy, 

Send for catalogue, 


AMERICAN HOME SCHOOL, 


BERLIN, GERMANY, 
offers to n ie wishing to study abroad the 
best masters n German, French and’ Music with 
home care, training and chaperonage, Le AB re- 
nastics, etc, Vacation pig to 
Cape, and different parts of Ger- 


B, Willard, refers * 
rs. Grover . New Yor 7 x, and 


‘U.S. Minister 
Germany, Berlin. Address for c 





— to peal. 








Miss Rusy I. Girsert, Woman's Temple, Chicago 





WILLIAM R, JENKINS 


85x and 853 Sixth Ave., N.W. cor, 48th St., N.Y 





FRENCH SCHOOLS 

and other foreign B—— cee ood anes 

BOOKS. UPPLIED 
Catalogue. at special rates. 





Special designs arranged for work 
set in any part of the United States, 
Correspondence Solicited. 

Send for Illustrated Hand-Book, 


J, & R. LAMB. 59 Carmine Street, New York. 


Unitke the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 


Other Chemicals 


are used in L 
preparation 
W. BAKER & C0.’S 


reakfastCocoa 


— 


pure and 
the sang of Cocon mixed 
fete avis 
Sold by Grocers everwhere, 

W. BAKER & 00., Dorchester, Masa, 
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MISCE LLANEOUS. 








Spectal Brain Food and Nerve Tonic. 
Crosby’s Vitalized Phosphites. 


COMPOSED OF THE PHOSPHOID PRINCIPLE OF THE OX BRAIN AND WHEAT GERM. 


The very elements which produce vital force, increase brain 
power, sustain in vigor all the functions, prevent mental and 


nervous debility. 


It is a vital — A ite, * ——— or acid phospha/ 
on each la —— ‘i : information 2 — 5— to 


For oie = aia druggists. 





Formula 


F. Crosby Co., 


56 W. asru St., N. V 








OLD AND RARE BOOKS. 


FINE ART. 





CHEAPEST 
BOOKSTORE 
IN THE WORLD! 


THE LARGEST COLLECTION OF NEW AND 
SECOND-HAND BOOKS IN THE UNIVERSE. 
At a great Reduction from Publishers’ Prices. 


ped pegs et prom Vie ny ep ee Book Eg may 
SPECIAL TERMS TO —— 


Libraries and parcels of books bought. 


MAMMOTH CATALOGUE FREE. 


LEGGAT BROS, 


#: CHAMBERS ST. NEW YORK. 
Third door West of City Hall Park. 
CHOICE and RARE BOOKS. C.J, Paice. 

—* Walnut Street, Philadelphia, has now 
yn ea his select list of recent ee + 
First Editions of 
Thackeray, Books illustrated by —— 
—— and best editions of standard 
— free on application. Ful 
—— in preparation. 


AUTOGRAPH LETTERS. 
Send for price lists. 
WALTER R. BENJAMIN, 


08 Wasr a3np Sreeer, New Vorx City. 


BRENTANO’S. 
SPECIAL SYSTEM of DELIVERY 


——— — 














request, Address ANO 
— 194 Firrn Avenue, NEW YORK 


aye OGRAPH LETTERS. 
issued 








Catalogues 
é Send ro cents § 
BOOKS Si New oy * 





gan * — —* Yor«. Sets, 


STAMDARD A ARD. RARE BOOKS. 
Quien te or old to. 
— Bch Ca N.Y. 
A. RK, 

7) Sow Vorx. 

— 
DER — h tohold 52 ee 

Bo of the Caitr an S sent — ress, 


rs f dollar. Address, 
Fare c Lamps Place, N. Y. 











The Best Portrait of Tennyson 


The poet at the age of Etched from life b 
Rajon.’ The head in profile, half life size. Of th 
es F. G. St in his biography of Rajon 
“Itis simply one of the finest specimens of 
— draughtsmanship.” Unsi cote on ** 
18.00. ater —— proofs on came © aper, 
. n Vellum 
pg Be free by mail. iso, Cai . Ne 9 oe St nteh, 
odern etchings, for Holiday presents, with 50 
illustrations, mailed on receipt of ten cents in stamps, 
Frederick K | & Co,, Paris, Chicago, and 20 
16th Street, New York. 








Pictures in Oil and Water Colors. 
THE WORK OF AMERICAN ARTISTS A SPECIALTY 


A Choice Collection always on Exhibition. Inspec- 
tion and Correspondense Invited. 


WILLIAM MACBETH, 
237 FirtTH AVENUE, 
Two Doors Above a7th St. NEW YORK. 


TENNYSON’S PORTRAIT. 


An artist’s proof 1 kM from the famous 
pasties by Sir Thais, representing 

ennyson with his long cloak and broad hat. 
The engraving is signed with Millai’s and 
Tennyson’s autograph ; framed by Keppel, 
28x34 inches. For sale, price $60.00, Apply 
to V, care of THE Critic, 


MEMORIAL TABLETS 


of any description erected in Schools, 
Colleges, Libraries, Chapels, Churches 
and Public Buildings. Send for illus- 
trated hand-book. 


J. & R. LAMB, 59 Carmine St., N.Y. 
HENRY BLACKWELL, 
BOOKBINDER, 
University Prace axp Tents Street, 


gw York. 
Le binding, extra = ill inla: 
Pr ns 3 * usteting ying, clean- 














ge vente .—The skilled 22* the competent 
un 


and rere ete AK, verse are the 
claties of the N. ¥. Bureat of Revision Eo 
6. W. Curis, J. K Lowell Gnlgue ie D. Warner, — 


Es 
po + ae De T M, ey ay ao W. Peak Se. ot xy 


Frederick Koehler, 


GENTS’ FASHIONABLE CUSTOM 


BOOTS & SHOES, 


No. ro ASTOR PLACE, 
6th door from Broadway, New York. 





DRY GOODS. 











Arnold, 
Constable & Co. 


MEN’S WOOLENS. 


.Meltons, Kerseys, & English 


Box Cloths. 


CHEVIOT SUITINGS, CASSIMERES. 
BLACK, BLUE, AND COLORED WORSTEDS. 


OVERCOATINGS. 
ELYSIANS, BEAVERS. 
Irish Friezes, Ribbed Cheviots, 
Whip and Bedford Cords. 


LADIES’ CLOTHS. 
New and Fancy Shades for Autumn 
Wear. 


Broadway & 19th St. 


NEW YORK. 








Col. Richard Malcolm Johnston 


says of the Critic, “I don’t see how anybody who wants 
to follow anywhere near the pace of current English 
literature can do without a publication that is so com- 


4 4 Al. 
0 t, 0 


AMUSEMENT. 
DALY'S 1 THEATRE. — 


DOLLARS AND SE een’ 
OLLARS AND SENSE. 





v 














h. introduci enny O’Jones”’), Mrs. 
oliber —** Mr. "Last Me. e, Mr, Gil- 
MAT ES WEDNESDAY AND SA 
MA ae WEDNESDAY | A SATURDAY: 
* atinee Election Da By 














ate tn: Pregueacion an entirely Taeeigenearic comedy 
Boston, U. S. A. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 


AMERICAN PLAN, 
Opposite Trinity (Phillips Brooks) Churcb, 


THE VICTORIA, 





EUROPEAN PLAN 
Opposite New Old South and Art Club, 
BARNES & DUNKLEE, PROPRIETORS. 





Cavanavh, Sandford & Co. 
Merchant 
Tatlors and Importers, 


16 West 23d Street, 
Opposite Fifth Avenue Hotel, N. V. 


All the latest London fabrics regu- 
larly imported, Ladies Top Coats, 
Riding its, etc, 
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